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The Life of Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of Methodism, by 
Roserr ScutHey, Poet Laureate, &c. In two volumes, 
8vo pp. 405, 436, New York, 1820. 


Ix the notice we are about to take of these interesting 
volumes, we shall carefully avoid any infringement of the 
rule we originally prescribed to ourselves, respecting party 
and sectarian controversy. The volumes under review re- 
late to the origin of a large and growing sect, but they were 
written by a zealous supporter of another sect at least c- 
qually important. While therefore we would not be con- 
sidered, on the one hand, as the advocates of Methodism, 
neither do we, on the other hand, enter into the sympathi:s 
of the writer, or appear as the condemners of any religious 
denomination. We would not have it understood however 
that we consider Mr. Southey in any great degree tiberal 
or uncandid. On the contrary we give him credit for the 
display of much impartiality, as well a: patience an judg- 
ment. We shall have occasion indeed to exercise our pre- 
rogative of finding fault, but, on the whole, we are much 
more disposed to praise than to blame, and while we cane 
not assent to all the opinions of the writer, or regard with- 
out censure all his remarks, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that his work is a valuable acquisition to the literary, as 
well as the religious community. It is a collection of im- 
portant and interesting facts, related in a lively and agreea- 
ble manner. To the Methodists, a denomination of Chrise 
tians already numerous and constantly increasing, it cannet 
fail of being an object of curiosity, if not of approbation, 
as it contains the most full account extant of the origin of 
Methodism, and of the lives of the distinguished men by 
whom it was founded. Whatever may be their sentiments 
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with regard to the writer, they will not dispute the general 
accuracy of his narrative, or the authentic ity of the sou: ces 
from which he derived nis information. To persons of oth 
er denominations likewise, the work must be interesting, 
as there is something so remarkab le in the opinions and 
customs of this zealous class of people as cannot fail tc ate 
tract the notice and rivet the attention of every considerate 
observer. Wesley and his co-adjutors were certainly 
remarkable men, and their labours have had an extensive 
and permanent influence, especially in England and the U- 
nited States. Who then, that has a spark of curiosity, who, 
that loves to trace the 1ise and progress of sentiments a- 
mong men, and observe the reciprocal influence of condi- 
tion apes. opinion, and of opinion upon condition, can fail 

toread with interest the volumes before us? Moral and in- 
tell: ‘ctual changes are often of more consequence than pos 
litical revolutions. ‘They are commonly indeed more grad- 
ual in their progress, but they are conimonly also more ex- 
tensive and permanent in their effects. Without further 
preface therefore we shall proceed to give a brief epitome, 
fand brief it must necessarily be,) of the contents of the 
work under review. 

We are carried back, in the first chapter, to the great 
grandfather of John Wesley, who was a clergyman, but 
having been ejected from his living, resorted to the practice 
of physic, which, accor ding to the custom of the times, he 
had studiedas wellas theology. His son John, erandfather of 
the founder of Methodism, was also an ejec. ed minister, and 
lied at the age of thirty three, leaving two sons, the younger 
of whom, Samuel, was only eight or nine years old when he 
lost his parent. Notwithstanding the persecutions of his 
father and nena Samuel became a zealous church- 

nan, and being on that account cast oif by his friends, went 

n foot to Oxford, with only two pounds, sixteen shillings, 
and continued to support imself with great industry and e- 
economy. At length he took orders, and, , having obtained acus 


Pacy in the me (ro} Olts, married Susannah Annesley, daugh- 
ter ‘of an ejected ainisier. 


“She was an admirable woman, of highly improved mind, and 
of a strong and masculine understanding, an examplary mother, 
aicrvent Christian. The marriage was blest in all its circum- 
: it was contracted in the prime of their youth: it was 


; and death did not divide dein m till they were both full 
avs. ihey had no less than nineteen children; byt only 
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1824. LIFE OF WESLET SS 
three sons and three daughrers seem to have grown up; and i¢ 
is probably to the loss of the others that the father refers in one 
ef his letters, where he says, that he had suffered things more 
grievous thandeath. The manner in which these childrea 
were taught to read is remarkable: the mother never began with 
them till they were five years old, and then she mide them learn. 
the alphabet perfectly in o1.e day: on the next they were put te 
spell and to read one line, and then a verse, never leaving it tll 
they were perfect in the lesson.” pp 40, 41. 


Mr. Wesley was more fortunate than some of his ances- 
tors, having obtained the living at Epworth as a reward for 
his zeal in support of the revolution, and the oflice of chaps 
Jain toa regiment for a poem which he published on the 
battle of Blenheim. 

His second son, John, the subject of the biography, was 
born at Epworth on the 17th of June 1703. When he was 
about six years old, his father’s house was burnt, and he 
narrowly escaped being consumed in it. Amidst the hurry 
and confusion of the scene he was forgotten till it was dif- 
ficult and hazardous to attempt his rescue. 


«The father ran to the stai:s, but they were so nearly cons 
sumed that they could not bear his weight, and being utterly in 
despair, he fell upon his knees in the hall, and in agony come 
mended the soul of the cuild to God. John had been awaken- 
ed by the light, and thinking it was day, called to the maid to 
take him up; but as no one answered, he opened the curtains 
ad saw streaks of fireuponthe top of the room. He ran to 
the door, and finding it impossible to escape that way, climbed 
upon a chest which stood near the window, and he was then 
eeen from the yard. There was no time to procure a ladder, 
but it was happily a low house: one man was hoisted on the shoul- 
ders of ano'her, and could then reach the window, so as to take 
him out: a moment later and it would have been too late: the 
whole roof fell in, and had it not fallen inward, they must all 
have been crushed together. When the child was carried out 
to where his parents were, the father cried out, ‘Come, neigh- 
bours, let us knecl down: let us give thanks to God! he has giv- 
en me all my eight children: let the house go,l am rich enough.’ 
John Wesley remembered this providential delivery through 
life with the deepest gratitude. In reference to it he had a house 
in flames engraved as an emblem under one of his portraits, 
with these words for the motto, ‘Is not this a brand pluckee 
out of the burning?’ 

The third son, Charles, the zealous and able associate of his 
brother in his future labours, was at this tume scarcely two 
magnths old.” pp. 43, 44. 
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Both these children, as well as their elder brother Samu- 
el, received from their mother a strietly religious education; 
but to John, whose remarkable preservation had strongly 
impressed her mind, she devoted her chief attention. 

During his contimuance at school, we are told, certain, 
wonderful occurrences took place, which we are surpris- 
ed to find Mr. Southey ‘has the credwlity to regard as sw- 
pernatural. For the amusement of our readers we will co- 
py his account of them. 


-«“Atthe latter end of the year 171%, the thaid servant was 
terrified by hearing at the dining-room door several dismal 
groans, as of aperson at the pint of death. The family gave 
little heed to her story, and endeavoured to laugh ‘her out of her 
fears; but a few nights afterward they began to hear strange 
kno: kings, usually three or four at a time, in different parts of 
the house: every person heard these noises except Mr. Wesley 
himself, and as, according to vulgar opinion, such sounds were 
not audible by the individual to whom they foreboded evil, they 
refrained from telling h:m, lest he snould suppose that it beto- 
kenedc his own death, as they indeed all apprehended. At 
length, however, the disturbance became so great and so fre- 
quent, that few or none of the family durst be alone, and Mrs. 
W eslev thought it better to inform her husband; for it was not 
possible that the matter could long be concealed from ‘him; ane 
moreover, as she says, she was minded he should speak to it, 
The noises were now various as well as strange, loud rumnblin 
above stairs or below, a clatter amorg a numberof bottles, as if 
they had all at once been dashed to pieces, footsteps as of ‘a ‘man 
going up and down stairs.at all hours of the night, sounds like 
that of dancing in an empty room, the door of which was lock- 
ed, gobbling ikea turkey cock, but most frequently a knocking 
about the beds at night, and in different parts of the house. 
Mrs. Wesley would at first have persuaded the children and 
servants that it was occasioned ly rats within doors, ard ‘mis- 
chievous persons without, and her husband had're course to the 
same ready solution; or some of’his daughters, he supposed, sate 
up late and made a noise; and a hint that their lovers might have 
something todo with themystery, made the young Jadies heartily 
hope he might soon be convinced that there was more in the 
matter than he was Gisposed te believe. In this they were ‘net 
disappointed, for on the next night, a litde after: midnight, he 
was awakened by nine boud and distinct knocks, which seemed 
to be in the next room, with a pause at every third stroke. He 
rose and went to see if he couid ciscover the cause, but could 
perceive nothing; still he thought it ‘might be some person out 

‘1 <deors, and relied wpon a stout mastff to rid them of this nui 
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gance. But the dog, which upon the first disturbance had bak- 


ed violently, was ever afterwards « owed by it. and seen ing more 


terrified than any of the childre:, came whining himself to his 
master and mistress, as if to seek protection in a human pres- 
ence. And «henthe man servant. Robin brown, took the mas- 
tiff at night into his room, to be at on. e a guard ard companiony 
as soon «is the latch began to jar as usu4l, the dog crept into bed, 
and barked and howled so as io alarm the house. 

The fears of the family for Mr. Wesley’s life being removed 
as soon as he had heard the misterious noises, they began to ap- 
prehend that one of the sons had net wih a violent death, and 
more particularly Samuel the eldest.. The father, therefore, 
one night after several deep groans had been heard, adjured it 
to speak if it had power, and tell him why it troubled the house; 
and upon this three distinct knockings were made. He then 
questioned it if it were Samuel his son, bidaing it, if it were, 
and could not speak, to knock again; but to their great comfort 
there was no further knocking that night; and when they heard 
that Samuel and the two boys were safe and well, the visitations 
of the goblin became rather a matter of curiosity and amuse- 
ment than alarm. Emitia gave it the name of old Jeffery, and 
by this name he was now known as a harmlcss, though by no 
means an agreeable inmate of the parsonage. Jeffery was not 
a malicious goblin, but he was easily offended. Belere Mrs. 
Wesley was satisfied that there was something supernatural in 
the noises, she recollected that one of her neighbours had fright- 
ened the rats from his dwelling by blowing a horn there: the 
horn, therefore, was borrowed, and blown stoutiy about the house 
for half a day, greatly against the judgment of one of the sis- 
ters, who maintained that if it was any thing supernatural it 
would certainly be very angry and more troublesome. Her o- 
pinion was verilied by the event; Jeffery had never till then be- 
gun his operations during the day; from that time he came by 
day as well as by night, and was louder than before. And he 
never entered Mr. Wesley’s study till the owner one dav rebuked 
kim sharply, called him a deaf and dumb devil, and bade him 
cease to disturb the innocent children, and cume to him in his 
study, if he had any thing to say. This was asort of defiance, 
end Jeffery therefore took him at his word. No other person 
in the family ever felt the goblin, but Mr. Wesley was thrice 
pushed by it with considerable force. ‘ 

So he himself relates, and his evidence is clear and distinct. 
He says also, that once or twice when he spoke to it, he heard 
two or three feeble squeaks, a little louder tha. the chirping of 
a bird, but not like the noise of rats. Whats said of an actual 
appearance is not so well confirmed. Mrs. Wesley thought 
she saw something run from uncer the bed, and thought it most 
‘ike a badger, but she tould not well say of what shape; and 
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the man saw something like a white rabbit, which came from 
behind the oven, with its ears flat upon the neck, and its little 
scul standing straightup. A shadow may possibly explain the 
first of these appearances; the other may be imputed to that 
proneness which ignorant persons so commonly evince to ex- 
ageerate in a'l uncommon cases. These circumstances, there- 
fore, though apparently silly in themselves, In no degree invali- 
date the other parts of the story, which rest upon the concur- 
rent ar tae of many intelligent witnesses The door was 
once violently pushed aganst Emilia, when there was no per- 
son on the outsi‘e; the “latches were frequently lifted up; the 
windows clattered always before Jeffery entered a room, and 
natn ae OF brant wos sip Bi. and jarred ex eedingly. 

Tt was observed also, that the wind commonly rose after any of 
| increased with it, and whistled around the house, 
trencher (for it was before our potteries had push- 

every village throughout the kingdom) danced 

, to his no sma!l amazement; and the ee of 

mill, at anovher time, was turned with great 

'y Robin had just done grinding; nothing vex- 

that the mill was empty; if (here had been 

ight have grower his heart out before he 

ld have disturbed him. It was plainly a Jacobite goblin, 
paeroout sullere 1 Mr. Wesley to pray for the King and Prince 

lout disturbin g the family prayers. Mr. Wesley 

Thy g ‘ct, and became angry, and therefore re- 

ut when Satauel was informed of this, his 

ithe devil’s being an enemy to king George, 

vse f, I should rather Old Nick should be my 

nd.’ The children were the only persons 

ed by those visitations; the manner in which 

iffected is remarkab!ec: when the noises began they 

i» Satie sd in their sleep, a sweat came over 

ind they panted and trembled tl: the disturbance was so 
iken them. Before it ceased, the family had be 

accustomed to it, and were tired with hearing or 

rof it. ‘Send me some news,’ suid one of the sisters 
ther Samuel, ‘for we are sec'uded from the sight or 


ng of any versal thing, except Jeffery.’ ”’ pp. 49—53. 


it not surprising that, at the present time of day, after 
so many impositions upon weak minds have been practiced 
and detected, a man of Mr. Southey’s intelligence and 
he world, should seriously relate such ridic- 
ulous stories, and gravely argue in favour of their truth? 
: Puig 7 tes 


n that the imp arpa of the end 


to accomplish, could require or in- 
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duce the employment of such means. God does not unne- 
eessarily or lightly interrupt the established course of na- 
ture, nor is it consistent with his wisdom to warn and alarm 
the tho ughtless or profane by visiters from the world of spi- 
rits. We had supposed that a belief in stories of ghosts 
and hobgoblins was confined in our day to the weak and il- 
literate, ‘and ittle did we expect to find a man of learning’ 
and talents disposed to give credit to them. We suspect, 
however, notwithstanding all the testimony by which Mr. 
Southey may think them supported, and notwithstanding an 
the authority they may derive from his belief, he will have 
few readers, who will regard them as any thing more thes 
creatures of ima gination, the offspring of credulity and su- 
perstition. 

Wesiey was educated at Oxford, where he obtained a rep- 
utation for industry and ac quirements, and was particularly 
noticed for his skill in legic, and his dexterity in reasoning. 
pe ing completed his regular course as an undergraduate whe 
hesitated about assuming the responsible office of a cle rgy- 
man. per applied himself with diligence to his preparatory 
atudies. ‘Two books that he read at this time made a deep 
impression on his mich the one entitled De Imitatione Chris- 
ti, attributed to —_—— A. Kempis, and the other Rules of 
Holy Living and Dying, by Jeremy Taylor. 


«Jt is curious to observe the opinions of the young theoloyiam 
at this time upon some of those topics, whereon he enlarged 
so copiously, and acted so decisively in after-life, Jeremy 
Taylor -had remarked that we ought, ‘in some sense or other, 
to think ourselves the worst in e1 ery company where we come.’ 
Ihe duty of absolute humility Wesley at once acknowledged; 
wuthe denied that this comparative humility, as he called it, 
was In our power; it could not be reasonable, or sincere, and 
therefore it could not be a virtue. The bishop had affirmed, 
hat we know not whether God has forgiven us. Wesley could 
HOt assent to this position ‘If, said he, ‘we dwell in Christ 
and Christ in us, which he will not do un ess we are regenerate, 


eerta inly we m 04 be sensible of it. If we can n: ver have any 
ocrtainty of our being in a state of salvation, good reason itis 
hat every moment should be spent, not in JOY; but in fear and 


y 
trembling; and then undoabtedly in this life we are of all men 


most miserable. God deliver us from such a fearful expecta- 
tion! Humility is undoubtedly necessary to salvation, and if 
all these nes are essential to humility, who can be humble? 
who can besaved? That we can never be so certain of the 
pardon of our r sins, as to be assured they will neyer rise up a 
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gainst us, I firmly believe. We know that they will infallibly 
do so it we apostatize; and I am not satisfied what evidence 
there can be of our final perseverance, till we have finished ouy 
course. But I am persuaded we may know if we are now ina 
state of salvation, sin e that is expressly promised in the Holy 
Scriptures to our sincere endeavours, and we are surely able to 


judge of our own sincerity.” He was startled at that part of 


our articles which bears a Calvinistic anpearance. ‘As I under« 
stand faith,’ said he, ‘to be an assent to any truth upon rational 
grounds, | do not think it ,ossibie, without perjury, to swear [ 
believe any thing, unless I have reasonable grounds for the per- 
gsuasion. Now, that which contradicts reason cannet be said 
to siand upon reasonable grounds, and such, undoubtedly, is 
every proposition which is incompatible with the divine justice 
or mercy. What then shail I say of predestination? If it was 
inevitably decreed from eter: ity that a determinate part of mane 
kind should be saved, and none beside them, a vast part of the 
world were only born to eter al death, without so much as a pos= 
aibility of avoiding it. How is this consistent with the divine 
justice or mercy? Is it merciful to ordain a creature to ever 
lasting misery? Is itjust 'o punish man for crimes which he 
could not but commit? That God should be the authorof sim 
and injustice, which must, lf think, be the consequence of main- 
taining this opinion, is a contradiction to the clearest ideas we 
have of the divine nature and perfections.’ His mother, te 
whom these feelings were imparted, agreed with him that the 
Ca vinistic doctrine of predestination was shocking, and ought 
utterly to be abhorred. The church doctrine, she argued, if it 
were properly understood, in no wise derogated from God’s free 
grace, Nor impaired the liberty of man; for there could be no 
more reason to suppose that the presci. nce of God is the cause 
why so many finally perish. than that our knowing the sun will 
rise to-morrow is the cause of its rising. But she wondered 
why men s.ould amuse themselves with searching into the de- 
erees of God, which no human ar could fathom, and not rather 
employ their time and powers in making their own election 
sure. ‘Such studies,’ she said, ‘tended more to confound than 
to inform the understanding: but as he had entered upon it, if 
her thoughts did not satisfy him, he had betier consu:t his father, 
who was surely much better qualified for a casuist than ier 
aclf.’* pp. 60—62. 


Wesley now resolved to change his whole course of life, 
went into retarement, and, together with his brother Charles 
and afew underg: aduates, formed a religious society, which 
aoon became an object of derision at Oriord, and was nicks 
named the Holy or the Godly €lub, its members, from their 
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systematic and methodical course of life, being sarcastical- 
lv called Methodists. Among them was George White field, 
who afterwards became so conspicuous as an empassioned 
and popular preacher. 

«He describes himself as froward from his mother’s womb; 
so brutish as to hate instruction, stealing from his mother’s pock- 
et, and frequently ippropriating to his own use the money that 
he took in the house.» ‘If I trace myself,’ he says, ‘from my 
cradle to my manhood, I can see nothing in me but a fitness to 
be damnex; and if the Almighty had not prevented me by his 
erace, I had now either been sitting in darkness and in the shad- 
ow of death, or condemned, as the due reward of my crimes, 
to be forever lifting up my eyes in torments.’ Yet Whitefheld 
could recollect early movings of the heart, which satisfied him 
in after life, that ‘God loved him wth an everlast ine love, and 
had separated him even trom his mother’s womb, for the work 
to which he afterwards was pleased to cali him.’ He had a de- 
yout disposition, anc a tender heart.”’ pp. 70, 71. 

Wesley now “began to doubt the utility, and even the 
lawfulness, of carnal studies,” and seriously argued against 
the acquisition of knowledge. We have already expressed 
our opinions, very much at large, upon this subject, and 
have endeavoured to point out the inestimable value of 
learning toa divine.* We shall not therefore occupy any 
space at present with remarks upo. the dangerous senti- 
ment advanced by Wesley, and embraced, both in theory 

and practice, by too many of his followers. 

He was urged | by his friends ‘o apply for the succession to 
his father’s ; living at Epworth, but aekinanels persisted in 
preferring his situation at Oxford. After the death of his 
eee however, he left this favourite situation and went out, 
in company with his brother Charles, as a missionary to 
pemgia, where he submitted himself to the direction of the 
Moravians, and by the austerity of his manners and doc- 
trine ‘ini exceedingly unpopular. Here too be fell in 
love, and being di pees from marrying by his spiritual 
enides. the Mcra ians, was soon afterwards convinced that 
he had made a Hesipaios escape. Indeed so dissatished 
was he with the character and conduct of the lady, that he 
excluded her from the communion, by which means he gain- 
ed many bitter enemies, and for w hich he was prosecuted 
by herrelations asa defamer. Under these circumstances, 
being convinced that he could no longer be useful, he re- 
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turned to England, where he arrived just as Whitefield set 
sail for Georgia. 

During the absence of Wesley, Whitefield had made 
great progress in the attainment of popularity and influence, 
When he went to Bristol 


«‘Multitudes came outcn foot to meet him, and some in coach» 
es, a mile without the city; and the peop-e saluted and blessed 
him as he passed along the street. He preached about five 
times a week to such congregations, that it was with great diffi- 

culty he could make way along the crowded aisles to the read- 
ine-desk. ‘Some hung upon the rails of the organ loft, others 
climbed upon the ‘eads of the church, and ail together made 
the chu ch so hot with their breath, that the steam would fall 
from the pillars like drops of rain.” When he preached his 
farewell sermon, and said to the people that perhaps they might 

ec his fa:e no more, high and low, you »g and old, burst into 
tears Multitudes after the sermor followed him home weep- 
ing: the next day he was empiayee fiom seven in the morning 
till midnight in talking and giving spiritual advice to awakened 
hearers; and he Jeft Bristol secretly in the micdle of the night, 
to avoid the ceremony of being escorted by horsemen and 
oaches out of the town.” p. 146. 


In London too his popularity was equally great, so much 
so, that on Sunday morning “long before day you might see 
the streets filled with people going to hear him with lanthorns 
in their hands.” Here Wesley arrived just in time to take 
the place of Whitefield, and meeting with an enthusiastic 
Moravian, named Peter Boehler, became his pupil; for, see- 
ing Boehler in a h: ppier state of mind than himself, he re- 
garded him as having attained nearer to Christian pertec- 
tion. By his advice he formed a religious society in Lon- 
don, which was divided into bands or classes, and had con» 
ferences once a week, and love feasts about once a month. 
He now began to think himself destitute of faith, and, as he 
expressed it, “sold under sin.” In this state of mind he 
continued till Wednesday, May 24, 1738, about a quarter 
before nine o’clock, when he felt his heart strangely warmed 
and became convinced that he was regenerated, and had 
for the first time become a christian With this conversion 
his brother Samuel was not very well pleased, for he says 
in a letter, 


‘What Jack means by his not being a Christian till last 
month, | understand not. Had he never been in covenant with 
God?—‘then,’ as Mr. Hutton observed, ‘baptism was nothing.” 
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Had he totally apostatized from it? I dare say not: and yet he 
must either be unbaptized, or an apostate, to make his words 
true. Perhaps it might come into his crown, -hat he wasina 
state of mortal sin unrepented of, and had long lived in such a 
course. This I do not believe; however he must answer for 
himself. but where is the sense of requiring every body e'se 
to confess that of themselves, in order to commence Christians? 
Must thev confes. it whether it be so or no? Besides, a sinful 
course ts not an abolition of the ccvenant; for that very reason 
because it is a bieach of it. If it were not, it would not be 
broken. 

Renounring every thing but faith, may be every evil, as the 
world, the flesh, and the devil: this is a very orthodox sense, but 
no great Giscovery. Itmay mean rejecting all merit of our 
own good works. What Protestant does not do so? Even 
Bellarmine on his death bed is said to have renounced all merits 
but those of Christ. If this renouncing regards good works in 
any other sense, as being unnecessary, or the like, it is wretch- 
edly wicked.” p. 163. 

In the same letter too he says, 

“JI do not hold itat all unlikely, that perpetual intenseness of 
thought, and want of sleep, may have disordered my brother. 
I have been told that the Quakers’ introversion of thought has 
ended in madness: it is a studious stopping of every thought as 
fast as it arises, in order to receive the Spirit. I wish the cant- 
ing fellows had never had any followers among us, who talk of 
in-dwellings, experiences, getting into Christ, &c. &c.; as I re- 
member assurances used to make a great noise, which were 
carried to such a Jength, that (as far as nonsense can be undere 
stood) they rose to fruition; in utter defiance of Christian hope, 
since the question is unanswerable, What aman ha-h, why does 
he yet hope for? But I will believe none, without a miracle, 
who shall pretend to be wrapped up into the third heaven,” 

pp. 163, 164. 


Wesley, soon after his conversion, went to Germany, 
and visited the settlement of Moravians at Hernnhut. Re- 
maining however but a short time he returned to England, 
and in company with his friend Whitefield, who soon after- 
wards arrived from Georgia, prosecuted with zeal his min- 
isterial labours there. Now commenced those raptures and 
violent paroxysms of the converts which Wesley afterwards 
discouraged, but of which we have such copious details ia 
the volumes before us. On this subject the following ex- 
tracts must suffice. 


“¢While,’ he says, ‘I was carnestly inviting all men to enter 
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énto the Holiest by this new and living way, many of those 
that heard began to cali upon God with strong cries and tears; 
some sunk wown, and there remained no strength In them; othe 
ers exceedingly tren,bled and quaked; some .were torn with a 
kind of convulsive motion in every part of their bodies, and 
that so violently, that often four or five persons could not hold 
one of them. I have seen many hysterical and epileptic fits, but 
none of them were like these in many respects. J immediately 
praved that God would not suffer those who were weak to be 
offended; but one woman was greatly, being sure they might 
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heip it if they wouid, no one should persuade her to the cons 
trary; and she was got three or four vards, when she also dropt 
down in as violent an agony asthe rest. ‘Twenty-six of those 
who had been thus affected (mosi of whom, during the prayers 
which were made fur them, were in a moment filled withfpeace 
and joy,) pron ised to call upon me the next day; but only eighe 
teen come, by talking closely with whom I found reasen to bee 
lieve that some of them had gone home to their houses justified; 
the rest seemed to be patiently waiting for it.’ ”’ pp. 239, 240. 
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“She was nineteen or twenty years old, but could not write o1 
reid. I found her on the bed, two or three persons holding 
ver. It wasa terrible sight Anguish, horror, and despair a- 
bove all description, appeared in her pale face. The thousand 
distortions of her whole body showed how the dogs of hell were 
enawing at -erheart. The shrieks intermixed were scarce to 
be endured; but her stony eyes could not weep. She screaned 
out, as words could find their way, ‘lam damned, damned; lost 
for ever! Six days ago you might have helped me—but it is 
past—I am the Devil’s now—I hive given myself to him-—his 
1 am—him I must serve—with him I must.go to hell—I will 
be his— 1 will serve him—lI wil! go with him to hell— I cannot 
be saved-—I will not be saved —] must, I will, I will be damn- 
ed!’ She then began praying to the devil: we began, ¢Arm of 
the Lord, awake, awake!’ She immediately sunk down as a- 
sleep; but as soon as we lefi off, broke out again with inexpres- 
sible vebemence. ‘Stony hearts, breai.! I am a warning to 
break. break, poor stony hearts! Will you not break? 

lone more for stony hearts? Ian damned that 

d! Now break, now. break, poor stony hearts! 

ned, though I must.’. She then fixed her 

) siling, ane 1, ‘There he is' ye, 

Take me away! You 

my brains out: come, doit quickiy! I am 

| be your’s! take me away,’ We interrupted her 

ing again upon God: on which she sunk ‘owna:- before, 
nother young woman began to roar as oud «a» she had 
My brother now came inj it being about pine o’clocks 
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‘We continued in prayer ti!l past eleven, when God, in a moment, 
spoke peace into the soul; first, of the first tormented, and then 
of the other; and they beth joined in singing praise vo Him 
who had stilled the enemy and the avenger.” pp 260, 261. 


On the 17th of February 1739 Whitefield began the prac- 
tice of field preaching. To this step he was induced at 
fi rst by the crowds which flocked to hear him, and which no 
church could contain, but he was afterwards encouraged to 
continue it by the difficulty of procuring admission to the 
pulpits of the established clergy. Wesley was at first op- 
posed to the practice, but at length, for the same reasons, a- 
dopted it. The first Methodist preaching house was com- 
menced on the 12th of May 1739, and Wesley “took the 

whole trust, as wel) as the whole management, into his own 
hands.” 

Another innovation was introduced about this time. Wes- 
Jey had long since resolved not to be confined to forms of 
prayer, nor to exercise his ministrations within any partic- 
ular parish, or lim‘ted tract 0 we country. His followers now 

contended for the propriety of lay preaching, and he was re- 
luctantly compelled to poets to it. . 

The conversion of Wesley’s mother to Methodism, which 
took place in the same year, when she was seventy years of 
age, was a great ailliction to his brother Samuel. Soon af- 
ter this, however, Samuel died, having been ill only about 
four hours. 

The author here introduces a retrospect of the religious 
history of England, in order to point out the circumstances 
that prepared the way for Wesley and his co-adjutors; but 
this interesting chapter we have not room to epitomize 

At length Wesley eng: ged in controversy with the Mo- 
ravians, and separated from them,chiefly on account of their 
insisting on the sufficiency of { faith wi ithout works, and re- 
fusing their assent to the doctrine, which he tauglit, of chris- 

tian perfection. Many efforts were made by his old friend 
and religious teac her, Peter Boehler, and by Count Zinzer- 
dorf, the leader of the morerinne in Germany, to produce a 
re-union, but they were all ineffectual. W hitefield also sep- 
arated from them, and soon aft rwards a breach was made 
between the hitherto staunch friends and cordial co-opera- 
tors, Whitefield and Wesley. This arose from a difference 
of opinion on two points of doctrine Whitefield, as well 
as the Moravians, denied the existence of christian perfec- 
tion on earth; he likewise zealously contended for the Cal- 
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vinistic doctrine of election, which Wesley as zealously 
opposed. A correspondence commenced between them in 
which Whitefield defended his opinion with great zeal. 


«¢¢T am sorry,’ he savs to him, shonoured sir, to hear by ma- 
ny letters, that you seem to own 4 sinless perfection in this life 
attainable. I think I cannot answer you better than a venerable 
old minister in these parts answered a Quaker, ‘bring mew man 
that has really arrived to this, and I will pay his expenses let 
him come from whence he will’ Besides, dear Sir, what a 
fond conceit is it to cry up perfection, and yet cry down 
the doctrine of final perseverance? But thi. and many other 
absurdities you will run into, because you will not own election; 
and you will not own election because you cannot own it with- 
out owning the doctrine of reprobation. What then is there in 
reprobation so horrid?’. That question might easily have been 
answered. The doctrine implies that an Almighty and All- 
wise Creator has called into existence the greater part of, the 
human race to the end that aftera short sinful, and miserable 
life, they should pass into an eternity of inconceivable torments; 
it being the pleasure of their Creator that th. y should not be 
able to obey his commands, and yet incur the penalty of ever- 
lasting damnation for disobedience. Inthe words of Mr. Wes- 
ley, who has stated the case with equal force and truth, ‘the sum 
of all is this: one in twenty (suppose) of mankind, are elected; 
nineteen in twenty are refrobated! The eect shall be saved, 
do what they will; the reprobate shall be damned, do what they 
can.’ This is the doctrine of Calvinism, for which Diabolism 
would be a better name; and in the worst and bloodiest idolatry 
that ever defiled the earth, there is nothing so horrid, so monse 
trous, so impious 4s this.”” pp. 314, 315. 


In consequence of this difference, most unpleasant dis- 
sentions arose among the followers of these enthusiastic 
Jeaders. Each had his adherents, and two parties were 
thus created among the Methodists. 


“One of the leading members in London, by name Acourt, 
had disturbed the society by introducing his disputed tenets, till 
Charles Wesley gave orders that he should no longet be admit- 
ted. John was present when next he presented himself, and 
demanded whether they refuse 1 admitting a person only because 
he differed from them in opinion. Wesley answered no, but 
asked what opinion he meant. He replied, ‘that of election | 
hold that a certain number are elected from eternity, and these 
must and shall be saved, and the rest of mankind must and shall 
be damned.” And he «firmed that many of the society held 


#1 


$he.same; upon which Wesley observed that he never asked 
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whether they did or not; ‘only let them not trouble others by 
disputing about it.” Acourt replied, *Nay, but I will dispute a- 
bout it.’—*Why then,’ said Wesley, *would you come among 
us, who you know are of another mind?’ Because you are alk 
wrong, and I am resolved to set you all right.’—<I fear,’ said 
Wesley, ‘your coming with this view would neither profit you 
nor us."— Then,’ rejoined Acourt, ‘I will go and tell all the 
word that you and your brother are false prophets. And I tell 
you in one fortnight you will all be in confusion.’ ” 
pp- 310, 311, 


In another place we are told that 


‘‘The Calvinists affirmed that Mr. Wesley denied the faith of 
the Gospel, which was predestination and election. He hap- 
pened tu reprove one of these comfortable believers for swear- 
ing, and the man replied that he was predestinated to it, and did 
not trouble himself about it at all, for if he were one of the e- 
lect he should be saved, but if he were not, all he could do 
would not alter God’s decree.” p. 346. 


Notwithstanding this division, the adherents of Wesley 
eonstituted a society well organized and systematically ar- 
ranged. Regular classes were formed and placed under the 
inspection of trusty leaders, and the contribution of class- 
money afforded ample funds to the society. Itinerant, field, 
aud lay preaching, which had been at first resorted to by ac- 
cident, or from a regard to temporary expediency, became 
a part of the system of methodism. 


“The first example of lay preaching appears to have been set 
by a Mr. Bowers, who is not otherwise named in the history of 
Methodism. One Saturday, after Whitefield had finished a ser- 
mon in Islington Church-yard, Bowers got up to address the 
people; Charies Wesley entreated him to desist, but finding that 
his entreaties were disregarded, he withdrew, and drew with 
him many of the persons present, Bowers afterwards confess. 
ed that he had doe wrong, but the inclination which he mistook 
for the spirit soon returned upon him; he chose to preach in the 
streets at Oxford, and was laid hold of by the beadle. Charles 
Wesley just at that time came to Oxford, Bowers was brought 
to him, and promising after a reproof to do so no more, 
was set at liberty. The fitness of this innovation naturally ex- 
sited much discussiou in the society, and the Wesleys strongly 
opposed it; but a sort of compromise seems to have been made, 
for the laymen were permitted te expound the Scriptures, 
“ which, as Law justly observed to Charles, was the very Weras 
thing both for themselyes and ethers.” pp. $37, 338, 
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The progress was natural from expounding to preaching, 
and lay preachers soon became numerous. 


«Methodism had now taken rootin the land. Meeting-hou- 
ses had been erected in various parts of the kin dom, and settled 
upo. trustees, (which would have.destroved the unity of 
Weslcy’s scheme, by mukiig the preachers dependent upon 


‘ ' 


the peop e, as among the Dissenters,) but upon himself. the ac- 
knowledged head and sole director of the suciety which he had 
raised and organized. Funds were provided by a financial reg. 
ulation so well devised, that the revenues would 1icrease In ex- 
ac’ proportion to the increase of the members. A ssistant 
preachers were ready, in any number that might be required, 
whose zeal and activity compensated, in no slight degree for 
their want of learning; and whose inferiority of rank an? edu- 
cation disposed them to look upto Mr. Wes ey with deference 
as well as respect, and fitted them for the privauons which they 


t 


were to endure, and the company with which they were 


Oo associct. A svstem of minute Imspection had been es. 
blished, wi! I h was at once so constr ed as to oratify e' ery 
l, by giving him a sense of his own importance, and 


ve the prea- her a most perfect knowledge of those who 
under his charge. No confession of faith was required 
{ any person who desired to hecome a member: in this Wes- 


ley displayed that consummate prudence which distinguis ed 


him whenever he was not .ed astray by some darling opinion. 
The door was thus left open to the orthodox of all descripticns, 
Churchmen anc Disseners, Baptists or Pedobaptists, Presby- 
terians or Independents, Calvinists or Arminians; no profession, 
ifice of any kind was exacted. The person who joined 


t! ew society was not expected to separate . imself from the 
nity to which he previously belonged. He was only 
sunce his vices, and follies which are near 2 
. 77,11 * Q 

1 . V be Ge k ne a 4. 


1 


At this time Weslev lust his mother, who died, calm and 
serene. ina good old age. Two of his sisters had been 
: tunately married; and one died single of a bre- 
1 heart. The fourth had married a regular clergyman 
ent character. Wesley, returning to his native 
id being refused admission to the pulpit once occu- 
his father, retired to the church yard, stood upon 
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Methodists, and carried them before a justice, When they 
were asked what these persons had done, there was an awkward 
silence; at last one of the accusers said, ‘Why, they pretended 
to be better than other people; and. besides, they prayed fiom 
morning till night.” The magistrate asked if they j.ad done 
n thing else.—‘Yes, Sir,’ said an old man, ‘an’t please your 
worship. they have convarted my wife. Till she went among 
them, she had such a tongue! and now she is as quiet as a lamb!’ 
‘Carry them back, carry them back,’ said the magistrate, ‘and 
fet them convert all the scolds in the town.’ ” p. 17. 


Soon afterwards however Wesley and his followers were 
more violently assailed. | 


«He was himself repelled at Bristol, with circumstances of 
indecent violence. ‘Wives and children,’ he says, ‘are beaten 
and turned out of doors, and the persecutors are the complain- 
ers: itis always the lamb that t-oubles the water!’ A maid-ser- 
vant was turned away by her master, ‘because,’ he said, ‘he 
would have nonein his house who had received the Holy Ghost!’ 
She had been thrown into the convulsions of Methodism, and 
continued in them fourteen hours. This happened at Bath, 
where, as Charles.expresses himself, ‘Satan took it ill to be at- 
tacked in his head quarters.” John had acuriozs interview 
there with Beau Nash, for it was inhisreign. While he was 
preaching, this remarkable personage entered the room, came 
close to the preacher, and demanded of him by what authority 
he wasacting. Wesley made answer, ‘By that of Jesus Christ, 
conveyed to me b} the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
when he laid his hands upon me and said, ‘Take thou authority 
so preach the Gospel.’ ’*—Nash then affirmed that he was act- 
ing contrary to the laws: ‘Besides,’ said he, ‘your preachin 
frightens people out of their wits.” ‘Sir,’ replied Wesley, ‘did 
you ever hear me preach!’—*No,’ seid the Master of the Cer- 
emonies. ‘How then can you judge of what you never heard.’ 
Nash made answer, ‘By common report.’—*Sir,’ said Wesley, 

is not your name Nash? I dare not judge of you by common 
report: I think it not enough to judge by.” However accurate 
common report might have been, and however rightly Nash 
might have judged of the extravagance of Methodism, he was 
delivering opinions in the wrong place; and when he desired te 
know what the people came there for, one of the congre- 
ration cried out, ‘Let an old woman answer him:—you, Mr, 
Nash, take care of your body, we take care our souls, and for 
the food of our souls we came here.’ He found himself a very 
lifferent yerson in the meeting-house from what he was in the 
pump-room or the assembly, and thought it best to w ithdraw.”¢ 
P@® 22, 24 
4°) 
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In some places the clergy and the magistrates instigated 
the populace to the most scandalous outrages. At Wednes- 
bury, where a number of Methodists were found, 


«Mobs were collected by the sound of a horn, windows were 
demolished, houses broken open, goods destroyed or stolen, 
men, women, and childrer. beaten, pelted, and dragged into ken- 
nels, and even pregnant women outraged, to the imminent dan- 
ger of their lives, and the disgrace of humanity. The mob 
said they would make a law, and thatall the Methodists should 
set their hands to it; and they nearly murdered those who would 
not sign a paper of recantation. When they had had the law 
in their own hands for four or five months, (such in those days 
was the state of the police!) Wesley came to Birmingham on 
his way to Newcastle; and hearing of the state of things at 
Wednesbury, went there; like a man whose maxim it was al- 
ways to look danger in the face. He preached in mid-day, and 
in the middle of the town, to a large assemblage of people, 
without the slightest molestation either going or coming, or 
while he was onthe ground. But in the evening the mob be. 
set the house in which he was lodged: they were in great 
strength, and their cry was, *Bring out the minister! we will 
have the minister!” Wesley, who never, on any occasion, lost 
his calmness or his self-possession, desired one of his friends to 
take the captain of the mob by the hand, and leac him into the 
house. The fellow was either soothed or awed by Wesley’s ap- 
pearance and serenity. He was desired to bring 1n one or two 
of the most angry of his companions: they were appeased in the 
same manner, and made way forthe man whom, five minutes 
before, they would fain have pulled to pieces, that he might go 
out to the people. Wesley then called for a chair, got upon it, 
and demanded of the multitude what they wanted with him? 
Some of them made answer, they wanted him to go with them 
tothe justice. He replied, with all his heart; and added a few 
sentences, which had such an effect, that a cry arose, ‘The gen- 
tleman is an honest gentleman, and we wiil spill our blood in 
his defence.’ But when he asked whether they should go to 
the justice immediately, or in .he morning, (for it was in the 
month of October, and evening was closing in,) most of them 
cried, ‘To-night, to-night?” Accordingly they set out for the 
nearest magistrate’s, Mr. Lane, of Bentley-Hall. His house 
was about two miles distant: night came on before they had 
walked half the way: it began torain heavily: the greater part 
of the senseless multitude dispersed, but two or three hundred 
still kept together; and as they approached the house, some 
of them ran fcrward totell Mr. Lanethey had brought Mr. Wes- 
ley before his worship.—' What have I to do with Mr, Wesley?’ 
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main body came up, and knocked atthedoor. They werctold 
that Mr. Lane was not to be spoken with; but the son of that 
gentleman came out and inquired what was the matter. +Why, 
an’t please you,’ said the spokesman, ‘they sing psalms all da Is 
nay, and make folks rise at five in the morning. And what 
wou!d your worship advise us to do?’ *To go home,’ said Mr.. 
Lane, ‘and be quiet.’ 

Upon this they were at a stand, till some one advised that they 
should goto Justice Persehouse, at Walsal. To Walsal there- 
fore they went: it was about seven when they arrived, and the 
magistrate sent out word that he was in bed and could nut be 
spoken with. Here they were at a stand again: at last they 
thought the wisest thing they could do would be to make the 
best of their way home; and about fifty undertook to escort Mr. 
Wesley; not as their prisoner, but for the purpose of protecting 
him, so much had he won upon them by his commanding and 
yet conciliating manner. But the cry had arisen in Walsal that 
Wesley was there, and a fresh fierce rabble rushed out in pur- 
suit of their victim. They presently came up with him. His 
es-ort stood manful y in his defence, and a woman, who was one 
of their leade s, knocked down three or four Walsal men, be- 
fore she was knocked down herself and very nearly murdered. 
His friends were soon overpowered, and he was left in the nands., 
of a rabole too much infuriated to hear him speak. ‘Indeed,’ 
he says, ‘it was 1n vain to attempt it, for the noise on every side 
was like the roaring of thesea” The entrance to the town was 
down a steep hill, and the path was slippery, because of the 
rain. Some of the ruffians endeavoured to throw him down, 
and, if they had accomplished their purpose, it was not likely 
that he would ever have risen again: but he kept his feet. Part 
of his ciothes was torn off; blows were aimed at him with a 
bludgeon, which, had they .aken effect, would have fractured 
his scull; and one cowardly viliain gave him a blow on the mouth 
which made the blood gush out. With such outrages they 
dragged him into the town. Secing the door of a large house 
open, he attempted to yo in, but was caught by the hair, and 
pulled back into the middle of the crowd. They hauled him 
toward the end of the main street, and there he made toward a 
shop door, which was half open, and woud have gone in, but 
the shopkeeper would not let him, saying, that, if he did, they 
would pull the house dowa to the ground. He made a stand, 
however, at the door, and asked if they would hear him speak? 
Many cried out, ‘No, no! knock his brains out! down with him! 
_kill him atonce!”’ Amore atrocious exc!amation was uttered 
by one or two wretches. “I almost tremble,” says Wesley, “to 
relate it!—Crucify the dog! crucify him!’”’ Others insisted 
that he should be heard. Evyenin mobs that opinion will pre- 
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vail which has the show of justice on its side, if it be supported 
bold!y. He obtained a hearing, and began by asking, ‘What 
evil have I done? which of you all have 1 wronge¢ in word or 
deed?’ His powerful and persuasive voice his ready utterance, 
and his perfect self-command, stood him on this perilous emer- 
gency in good stead. A cry was raised, ‘Bring him away. bring 
him away!’ Whenit ceased, he then broke out ito prayer; and 
the very man who had just betore headed the rabble, turned and 
said, ‘Sir, I will spend my life for you! follow me. and not one 
soul here shall touch a hair of your head!’ This man had been 
a prize-fighter at a bear-garden; his declaration, therefore, car- 
ried authority with it; and when one man declares himself on 
the right side, others will second him who might have wanted 
courage to take the lead. A feeling in Wesley’s favour was now 
manifested, and the shopkeeper, who happened to be the mavor 
of the town, ventured to cry out, ‘For sha:ie! for shame! let him 
go,’ having, perhaps, some sense of humanity, and of shame 
for his own conduct. The man who took his part conducted 
him through the mob, and brought him. about ten o’clock, 
back to Wednesbury in safety. with no other injury than some 
slight bruises. The populace seemed to have spent their fury 
in this explosion; and when, or the followi: g morning, he rode 
threugh the town on his departure, some kindness was express- 
ed by all whom he met. A few days afterwards, the very magise 
trates who refused to see him when he was1n the hands of the 
rabble, issued a curious warrant, commanding diligent search 
to be made afier certain ‘disoruerly persons, styling themselves 
Methodist preachers, who were going about raising routs and 
riots, to the great damage of His Majesty’s liege people, and 
against the peace of our Sovereign Lord the King.’ 

It was only at Wednesbury that advantage was taken of the 
popular cry against the Methodists to break open their doors 
and plunder their houses; but greater personal barbarities were 
exercised in other places. Some of the preachers received se- 
rious injury; others were held under water till they were nearly 
dead; and of the women who attended them, some were so treat- 
ed by the cowardly and brutal populace, that they never tho- 
roughly recovered. In some places they daubed the preacher 
all over with paint. In others they pelted the people in the 
meetings with egge-shells, which they had filled with blood and 
stopt with pitch. The progress of Methodism was rather fur- 
thered than impeded by this kind of persecution, for it rendered 
the Methodists objects of curiosity and compassion; and in ev- 
ery Instance the preachers displayed that fearlessness which en- 
thusiasm inspires, and which, when the madness of the me 
ment was over, made even their enemies respect them.” 
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This is but a specimen of the persecutions and outrages 
to which Wesley and his adherents were at that time expa- 
sed; and the reader may find in the volumes under review 
many details of the’kind, equally interesting with the above. 
Nor were these the only difficulties to which he was subject- 
ed. His tours for preacning were often through the most 
unsettled tracts of country. where comforts and convenien- 
ces were not to be procured, and he was frequently depend- 
ent on the hospitality of those who had little disposition to 
exercise it. 


«Returning one day in autumn from one of these hungry ex- 
cursions, Wesley stopt his horse at some brambles to pick the 
fruit. ‘Brother Nelson,’ said he, ‘we ought to be thankful that 
there are plenty of blackberries, for this is the best cou .try I 
ever saw for getting a stomach, but the worst I ever s. w for get- 
ting food. Dothe people think we can live by preaching?’ 
They were detained some time at St. Ives, because of the ill- 
ness of one of their companions; and their lodging wes little 
better than their fare. ‘All that time,’ says John, ‘Mr. Wesley 
and I lay on the floor: he had my great coat for his pillow, and 
I had Burkett’s Notes on the New Testamen: for mine. After 
being here near three weeks, one morning, about three o’clock, 
Mr. Wesley turned over, and finding me awake, c] apped me un 
the side, saying, ‘Brother Nelson, | t us be of good cheer, I 
have one whole side yet; for the skin is off but on one side.’ ”’ 


p- <i. 
But wherever he travelled he commonly found attentive, 


if not hospitable, people, and seldom received from his hear- 
ers any marks of indignity or contempt. 


‘‘Sometimes when he hada finished the discourse, and pro- 
nounced the blessing, not a person offered to move:—the charm 
was upon them still; and every man, woman, and child remained 
where they were, till he set the example of leaving the ground. 
One day many of his hearers were sexted on a long wall, builit, 
as is common in the northern countries, of loose stones. Inthe 
middle of the sermon it fel! with them. ‘I never saw, heard, 
nor read of such a thing before,’ he says. ‘The whole wall, and 
the persons sitting upon it, sunk down together, none of them 
screaming out, and very few altering their posture, anc not unc 
was hurt at all; but they appeared siting at the bottom, eon 
they sate at the top. Nor was there any interruption either of 
my speaking or of the attention of the hearers.” p. 47. 


Wesley was particularly attached to the poorer classes of 
society, whom he considered more unaflected, warm- cit 
ed, and sincere than people of quality and fashion. Yet he 
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exceedingly disliked the farmers. He could not agree to 
the correctness of the encomiums so generally passed upon 
rural life. He could see no joys in rising with the sun. 
feeding swine and cows, ploughing in the damp, mowing 
and reaping in the intense heat, and then sitting down to a 
repast of bacon and cabbage. This was not bliss according 
to his taste. It was his pleasure to ride through bogs and 
over fells, feed upon blackberries, and sleep on the floor, 
in order to make converts, and thus, as he believed, to do 
good. [His dislike of the farmers probably arose from their 
being less susc eptible than others of imbibing his doctrine. 
Methodism requires close association and frequent meetings, 
which cannot well take place among a scattered, agricultu- 
ral people. Large towns are most fav ourable to the growth 
and prosperity of this society, and there the gay and polish- 
ed are least of all likely to unite themselves to it 

Wesley, as we have already said, did not encourage, but 
merely tolerated lay-preaching. Finding however that it 
was impossible to suppress it, he undertook its regulation, 
assigning the pre achers their respective spheres of opera- 
tion and giving them much judicious counsel and advice. 
By this mears he rendered hans subservient to him, and se- 
ana their co-operation in a manner the most likely to pro- 
mote what he considered the interests of truth. They were 
uniformly men of great enthusiasm, and pursued their 
course with the utmost zeal. Some of them were convert- 
ed to Methodism by unpremeditated and apparently trivial 
circumstances. The following isaremarkable instance of 

sudden and undesigned conv ersion. 

«A party of men were amu sing themselves at an alehouse in 
Rotherham, by mimicking he Meth. dists. It was disputed 
which succeeded Wap, and this led toa wager. There were four 
performers, and the rest of the company was to decide, ion a 
fair specimen from each. A Bible was produced, and three of the 
rivals, each in turn mounted the tabie, and held forth, in a style 

firreverent buffoonery, wherein thescriptures were not spared. 
n Thorpe, who was the last exhibiter, gotupon the table in 
its, exclaiming, I shall beat you all! He opened the 

text, and his eyes rested upon these words, ‘Zacept 

» shall all likewise perish!’ ‘These words, at such 

in such a place, struck him to the heart. He 

1s, he preached in earnest, and he affirmed after- 

ls, that his own hair stood erect at the feelings which then 
im, and the awful denunciations, which he uttered. 

beard him with the deepest silence. When 
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he came down, not a word was said concerning the wager; he 
left the room immediately, without speaking to any one, went 
home in a state of great agitation, and resigned himself to the 
impulse which had thus strangely been produced. In conse- 
quence, he joined the Methodists, and became an itinerant 

reacher: but he would often s:y, when he related this story, 
that if ever he preached by the assistance of the Spirit of God, 
it was at that time.’ p, 64. 


Mr. Southey furnishes us a series of very interesting nar- 
ratives embracing what is called the “Experience” of some 
of the most eminent of Wesley’s lay-co-adjutors. Among 
these was Joun Oxiver, who embraced Methodism at about 
sixteen years of age, and strictly adhered to it, notwithstand- 
ing the tears, the threats, and actual severities of his fath 
er. When he was first touched with a sense of his sinful 
character, so excessive was his distress, and so complete his 
despair, that he several times attempted to commit suicide, 
but was always prevented, as he afterwards supposed, by a 
special interposition of Heaven. Another of these preach- 
ers was JoHN Pawson, who likewise offended his relations by 
joining the Methodists, and lost a legecy which a rich un- 
cle had promised to leave him. Hi: father too was 
highly incensed against him, but being induced by the argu- 
ments of the son to hear the preacher whom he so violentls 
condemned, was convinced also, and the whole family fol- 
lowed. ALEXANDER Martner, another lay preacher, was a 
journeyman baker, who had been religiously brought np, 
but joined the rebels in 1 745, and was with di ficulty again 
received by his father. W hen he aspired to become a 
preacher, Wesley endeavoured to dissuade him, by repre- 
senting to him the hardships to which he would be exposed, 
and the difficulties he must encounter, but he was resolved, 
and from his own account, pursued his new employment 
with an excessive zeal, but without neglecting his duty as 
amechanic. He says, 

“I have frequently put off my shirts as wet with sweat as if 
they had been dipt in water. After hastening to finish my bu- 
siness abroad, I have come home all in a sweat in the evening, 
changed my clothes, and run to preach at one or another chapel; 
then walked or run back, changed my clothes, and gone to work 
at ten, wrought hard all night, and preached at five the next 
morning. Iran back to draw the bread at a quarter, or half an 
nour past six; wrought hard in the bake-house till eight; then 
hurried about with bread till the afternoon, and perhaps at night 
set off again,” p. 79. 
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We have not room to give even a brief outline of the re- 
maining narratives which Mr. Wesley has furnished, con- 
cerning Tomas Onivers, a profligate youth, who was af: 
fected by hearing Whitefield; Joun Hatme, who, in the act 
of committing blasphemy, was frightened by a bustard; 
Sampson Stanirortn, who was converted through the means 
of a comrade in the army; and Georee Story, who, having 
been infected by infidel] books, was converted by sober re- 
flection and became less of an enthusiast than the others. 
These narratives however constitute a most interesting part 
of the work. Speaking of the last case, Mr. Southey says, 


«There is not,in the whole hagiogranhy of Methodism a more 
interesting or more remarkable case than this:—living among 
the most enthusiastic Methodists, enroiled among them, and 
acting and preaching with them for more than fifty years, George 
Story never became an enthusiast: his nature seems not to have 
been susceptible of the contagion.” p. 113. 


At first the lay preachers submitted to all the toils and 
difficulties incident to their office, without any pecuniary 
allowance whatever, but at length it was found necessary 
to make some provision for their support and that of their 
families. It was agreed therefore, that each circuit should 
allow its preacher three pounds a quarter as a means of 
procuring books and clothes, four shillings a week for the 
support of his wife, if he had one, and twenty shillings 4 
quarter for every child. When he was at home lik crewise, 
his wife was allowed eighteen pence a day for his board, 
‘‘with the condition, that whenever he was invited out, a de- 
duction was to be made for the meal.” 


By the bounty of Lady Maxwell, “one of the few coa- 

rtsin high life,’ Wesley was enabled to establish a school, 
he ipally for the instruction of children of the preachers. 
fi appears however to have been badly managed, and con- 
sequently to have been productive of but little good. 


In the year 1744, Wesley “invited his brother Charles, 
four other c lergymen, who co-operated with him, and four 
of his lay preachers” to a Conference on the affairs of the 
society; after which time similar con erences were held an- 
nually, to consult “what to teach, how to teach, and whai 
to do; in other w “vet how to regulale their doctrines, dis- 


ipline, and practice,” and Mr Southey here introduces 
hapter ‘containing a systematic account ef each, as they 
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It cannot be expected, that within the narrow compass 
of this review, we can give any thing like a complete out- 
line of the doctrines of Wesley. We can only glance at 
the most prominent among them as they are enumerated by 
Mr. Southey. He believed that the death, with which God 
threatened Adam, asa punishment for disobedience, was, . 
not merely temporal death, but-what he calls spiritual death; 
or, in other words, a separation from God, and a “loss of 
the life and image of God.” Hence he inferred the neces- 
sity of a new birth, as a pre-requisite to salvation, as well as 
of justification, which he considered always simultaneous 
with regeneration, although essentially different from it. 
Sanctification he regarde. as having the same relation to 
the new birth, as our growth has to our natural birth. Re- 
generation he believed to be commonly, but not invariably 
instantaneous: and he insisted with great zeal on the doc- 
trine of justification by faith. ‘*Without faith,” he said, “a 
man cannot be justified, even though he should have every 
thing else; with faith, he cannot but be justified, though eve- 
ry thing else should be wanting.” But he considered faith, 
not merely a belief, buta peculiar gift of God, enabling the 
christian to discern things which otherwise would be to 
him both invisible and inconceivable. “A string of opin- 
ions,” he affirmed, “is no more christian faith, than a string 
of beads is christian holiness.” Wich respect to assurance, 
his opinion was, that a few christians have an assurance 
from God of everlasting salvation, but that all, who fear God 
and work righteousness, have “‘a consciousness of being in 
the favour of God.” The doctrine of Christian Perfection, 
as we have already said, he maintained with great zeal, but 
at length so modified and explained it, as to render it ob- 
noxious to scarcely any objection. He averred that “to set 
perfection too high is the most effectual way to drive it out 
of the world.” The perfection, of which alone he consid- 
ered man capable on earth, is the loving of the Lord his God, 
with all his heart, soul, and mind. He believed in a chain 
or regular progression of beings, “from an atom of unor- 
ranized matter, to the highest of the archangels.” He be- 
lieved also in the influence of good and evil spirits, to whom 
he attributed many of the comforts and evils of life. He 

supposed that the day of judgment is to continue a thousand 
- years, during which time all the thoughts, words, and ac-~ 
tions of every individual shall be brought forth to full view, 
ind displayed before the universe. He believed that brutes 
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existed in Paradise, happy to the extent of their respective 
capacities, and each perfect in its kind. All the evils they 
endure he attributed to the fall of man. He supposed them, 
as well as man, destined to a more exalted state of being, 
and thought it probable that when we attained to the con- 
dition of glorified spirits in heaven, they might be raised to 
our present rank in the scale of being. 

‘Some teacher of materialism had. asserted, that if man had 
an immaterial soul, so had the brutes; as if this conclusion 
reduced that opinion to manifest absurdity. ‘I will not quar- 
vel,’ said Wesley, ‘with any that think they have. Nay, I wish 
he could prove it; and surely I would rather allow them souls, 
than I would give up my own.’ ”’ p. 140. 


Such were the sentiments of Wesley, and such, we pre- 
sume, with little if any variation continue to be the prevail- 
ing sentiments of the Methodists; but Wesley, it seems, 
notwithstanding the zeal with which he maintained his own 
opinions, was not wanting in charity to others. We cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of making the following extract, 
which displays a spirit worthy of a christian, and expresses 
sentiments that must ensure respect for the man, whatever 
may be thought of his peculiar doctrines. 


«¢¢We may dic,’ he says, ‘without the knowledge of many 
truths. and yet be carried into Abraham’s bosom; but if we dic 
without love, what will knowledge avail? Just as much as ita- 
vails the devil and his angels! I will not quarrel with you a 
bout any opinion; only see that you know and love the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that you love your neighbour, and walk as your 
Master walked, and I desire no more. I am sick of opinions: 
[am weary to bear them: my soul loathes this frothy food. 
Give me solid and substantial-religion: give me an humble, gen- 
tle lover of God and man; a man full of mercy and good faith, 
without partiality, and without hypocrisy; a man laying himself 
out in the work of faith, the patience of hope, the labour of 
love. Let my soul be with these Christians, wheresoever they 
are, and whatsoever opinion they are of. *Whosoever’ thus 
‘doth the wil of my Father’ which is in heaven, the same is my 
brother, and sister, and mother.’ This temper of mind led him 
to judge kindly of the Romanists, and of heretics of every de- 
scription, wherever a Christian disposition and a virtuous /ife 
were found. He published the lives of several Catholics, and 
of one Socinian, for the edification of his followers. He be- 
tieved not only that heathens, who did their duty according: to 
their knowledge, were capabie of eternal life; but even that a 
communion with the spiritual world had sometimes been youch. 
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gifed them. Thus, he affirmed, that the demon of Socrates 
was 2 ministering angel, and that Marcus Antoninus received 
good inspirations, as he has asserted of himself. And where 
there was no such individual excellence, as in these signal in- 
stances, he refused to believe that any man could be precluded 
from salvation by the eccident of his birth-place. Upon this 
point he vindicated divine justice, by considering the different 
relation in which the Almighty stands to his creatures, as a crea- 
torand asa governor. Asacreator, he acts in all things ac- 
cording to his own sovereign will: in that exercise of his pow- 
er, justice can have no place; for nothing is due to what has no 
being. According, therefore, to his own good pleasure, he al- 
lots the time, the place, the circumstances for the birth of each 
individual, and gives them various degrees of understanding 
and of knowledge, diversified in numberless ways. It is hard 
to say how far it extends: what an amazing difference there is 
between one born and bred up ina pious English family, and 
one born and bred among the Hottentots. Only we are sure 
the difference cannot be so great, as to necessitate one to be 
good, or the other to be evil; to force one into everlasting glory, 
or the other into everlasting burnings.’ For, as a governor, the 
Almighty cannot possibly act according to his own mere sov- 
ereign will; but, as he has expressly teld us, according to the 
invariable rules both of justice and mercy. Whatsoever, there- 
fore, it hath pleased him to do of his sovereign pleasure as 
Creator, he will judge the world in righteousness; and every 
man therein, according to the strictest justice. He witl punish 
no man for doing any thing which he could not possibly avoid; 
neither for omitting any thing which he could not possibly do.’ 
pp. 141—144. 


We have next a chapter-on the Discipline of the Metho- 
dists, which was rendered by their founder quite systematic 
and ‘complete. He: prescribed a number of rules to the 
helpers, or preachers, whom he did not admit to that impor- 
tant office without a conviction of the soundness of their o- 
pinions and the sufficiency of their knowledge. He had 
g.ven up, it appears, the absurd idea, to which we alluded 
in a former part of this article, that human learning is unn: - 
cessary toa teacher of religion. A fund was provided, by 
the contributions of the preachers, for the support of those 
who lived to be disabled, and of the widows of those who 
died in the ministry. The preachers were forbidden by the 
Conference to engage in trade, or to publish any thing with- 
out Mr. Wesley’s consent. They were required to be quite 
abstemious in their mode of living, and were specially pro- 
dibited frem ysing snuff, or tasting spirituous liquors. They 
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were directed likewise to change frequently their places of 
preaching, for, said Wesiey, “I ‘know, were I| to preach one 
whole year in one place, | should preach both myself and 
my congregation asleep.” Preaching was enjoined occa- 
sionally at five in the morning, as it promoted early rising, 
and might thus benefit at once body and soul. The follow- 
ing advice to his helpers contains much sound sense and 
is not inappropriate at the present day. 


«He advised his preachers to begin and end always precisely 
at the time appointed; and always to conclude the service in a- 
bout an hour: to suit their subject to the audience, to choose 
the plainest texts, and keep close to the text; neither rambling 
from it, nor allegorizing, nor spiritualizing too much. More 
than onre in his Journal ‘he has recorded the death of men who 
were martyrs to long and loud preaching, and he frequently 
cautioned his followers against it. To one of them he says, in 
a curious letter of advice, which he desired m ght be taken as 
the surest markof love, “Scream no more, at the peril of your 
soul. God now warns you by me, whom he has set over you. 
Speak as earnestly as you can, but do not scream. Speak with 
all your heart, but with a moderate voice. It was said of our 
Lord, ‘He shail not cry:’ the word properly means, -He shall 
not scream.’ J often speak loud, often vehemently; but I never 
scream. I never strain myself: I dare not I know it woald 
be a sin against God and my own soul.”” They were instructed 
also not to pray above eight or ten minutes at most, without in- 
termission, unless fer some pressing reason.”’ pp. 153, 154. 


Helper was the name given by Wesley to his itinerant 
preachers generally, and those among them who had the 
superintendence of circuits were by him called assistants. 
Every circuit had a certain number of helpers, all of whom 
were under the direction of one assistant. Some of the 
preachers however were merely focal, who never left their 
families, but attended to their ordinary business during the 
week, and preached on the sabbath: and this course was 


commonly pursued by all at first as preparatory to becom- 
ing itinerant. 


‘A still more important part was performed by the leaders, 
who are to Methodism what the non-commissioned officers are 
inan army. The leader was appointed by the assistant: it was 
his business regularly to meet his class, question them, in order, 
a» to their religious affections and practice, and advise, caution, 
or reproyve, as the case might require. If any members absent- 
ed themselves from \he class-meeting, he was to visit them, and 
inquire into the cause; and he was to render an account to the 
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officiating preacher of those whose conduct appeared suspicions, 
or was in any way reprehensible. By this means, and by the 
class-paper for every week, which the leaders were required to 
keep, and regularly produce, the preachers obtained a knowl- 
edge of everv individual member within their circuit; and, by 
the class-tickets which were renewed every quarter, a regular 
census of the suciety wis effected.—The leaders not only per- 
formed the office of drilling the young recruits, thev acted also 
as the tax-gati.ere’s, and received the weekly contributions of 
their class, which they paid to the local stewards, and the local 
stewards to the steward of the circuit.” po. 154, 155. 


The subdivision of classes into bands Southey considers 
the most exceptionable part of the system. These bands 
met once a week at least, and each member was re- 
quired to confess without reserve at the meeting all the 
faults he had committed in thought, word, and deed, and all 
the temptations he had experienced. This unreserved confi- 
dence led to some unhappy consequences and afforded ad- 
ditional temptations to the members. The select bands 
were not so objectionable, being composed only of those 
who were supposed to have attained a considerable share 
of the favour of God. But this did not become a regular 
part of the system. Watchnights were held once a month, 
during which all who could assemble spent the night togeth- 
er, prayilg and singing; and there were three love feasts, 
which took place each once a quarter, one being for the 
men, another for the women, anda third for both tos ether. 
Great attention was paid to the musical part of their devo- 
tion, and the Methodists generally have ever since been re- 
markable for the excellence of their singing. 

Such is a brief outline of Methodism as established by 
its founder. The correctness of the account given by Mr. 
Southey, will not, it is presumed, in its most im ortant par- 
ticulars, be denied by any. The authenticity of his infor- 
mation cannot be questioned. In many instances he quotes 
the language of Mr. Wesley, and however he may differ from 
him in sentiment, he appears always disposed to represent 
his opinions with fairness and impartiality. 

Wesley was not very successful in his efforts to extend 
Methodism in Wales. His ignorance of the language of 
that country formed a sericus obstacle. Nor was his pro- 
gress very considerable in Scotland. Whitefield had labor- 
ed there before him, and advised him, (for they had now 
become reconciled) not to go there. But Wesley replied, 
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“If God sends me, people will hear.” He went therefore, 
considering himself sent of God, but experience d much op- 
position. 


“An old Burgher minister at Dalkeith preached against him, 
affirming that, if he died in his present sentiments, he would be 
damned; and the fanatic declared that he would stake ‘his own 
salvation upon it. It was well for him that these people were 
not armed with temporal authority. ‘The Seceders,’ says Wes- 
ley, ‘who have fallen in my way, are more uncharitable than the 
Papists themselves. I never yct met a Papist who avowed the 
principle of murdering heretics. But a Seceding minister be- 
ing asked, ‘Would not you, if it was in your power, cut the 
throats of all the Methodists?’ replied directly, «Why, dic not 
Samuel hew Agag in pieces before the Lord?’ _I have not yet 
met a Papist in this kingdom who would tell me to my face, all 
but themselves must be damned; but I have seen Seceders e- 
nough who make no scruple to affirm, none but themselves 
could be saved. And thisis the natural consequence of their 
doctrine; for, as they hold that we are saved by faith alone, and 
that faith is the holding such and such opinions, it follows, all 
who do not hold those opinions have no faith, and therefore 
cannot be saved.” Even Whitefield, predestinarian as he was, 
was regarded as an abomination by the Seceders: how, then, 
was it possible that they should tolerate Wesley, who taught 
that redemption was offered to all mankind? A Method st one 
day comforted a poor woman, whose child appeared to be dying, 
by assuring her that, for an infant, death would only be the ex- 
change of this miserable life for a happy eternity; and the Se- 
ceder, to whose flock she be!onged, was so shocked at this doc- 
trine, that the deep-dyed Calvinist devoted the next Sabbath to 
the task of convincing his people, that the sou's of all non-elect 
infants were doomed to certain and inevitable damnation.” 

p- 179, 


The soft, persuasive eloquence of Wesley made less im- 
pression in Scotland, than the vehement and overpowering 
oratory of Whitefield. But the effects produced by them 
both were small. Methodism gained but little influence 
with the cold blooded Scotch, and “Wesley groaned over 
ihe manner in which the Reformation had been effected” 
among them. For the violence of the early reformers, and 
especially for the character of John Knox, he would admit 
of no apology. 

«<I know,’ he says, ‘it is commonly said, the work to be done 
needed such aspirit. Not so: the work of God does not, can- 
not need the work of the Devil to forward it. And a calm even 
gpirit goes through rough work far better than a furious on¢: 
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Although, therefore, God did use, at the time of the reforma- 
tion, sour, overbearing, passionate men, yet he did not use them 
because they were such; but notwithstanding they were so 
And there is no doubthe would have used them much more, 
had they been of an humbler and milder spirit.’”’ p. 183. 


In Ireland Methodism met with a more favourable recep- 
tion than either in Wales or Scotland; but there, as in oth- 
er places, it was, at first, most bitterly persecuted. 


“It happened that Cennick, preaching on Christmas-day, 
took for his text these words from St. Luke’s Gospel: ‘And this 
shall be a sign unto you: ye shall find the babe, wrapped in 
swaddling clothes lying in a manger.’—A Catholic who was 
present, and to whom the language of Scripture was a novelty, 
thought this so ludicrous, that he called the preacher a Swad- 
dler, in derision; and this unmeaning word became the nick- 
name of the Methodists, and had all the effect of the most op- 
probious appellation.” p. 192. 


Both Wesley and Whitefield were at different times ex- 
posed to most imminent danger of personal injury from the 
mobs in Ireland. These outrages likewis2 were winked at 
and sometimes encouraged by the magistrates. 


‘sSome person had said, in reply to one who observed that 
the Methodists were tolerated by the king, they should find that 
the mayor was king of Cork; and Mr. Wesley now found, that 
there was more meaning in this than he had been disposed to 
allow. When next he began preaching in the Methodist room, 
the mayor sent the drummers to drum before the door. A 
creat mob was by this means collected, and when Wesley came 
out of the house, they closed him in. He appealed to one of 
the serjeants to protect him; but the man replied, he had no or- 
ders to do so; and the rabbie began to pelt him: by pushing on, 
however, and looking them fairly in the face, with his wonted 
composure, he made way, and they opened to let him pass. 
But acry was set up, Hey for the Romans! the congregation 
did not escape so well as the leader; many of them were rough- - 

ly handled, and covered with mud, the house was presently gut- : 
ied, the floors were torn up, and, with the window-frames and 
doors, carried into the street and burnt: and the next day the 
mob made a grand procession, and burnt Mr. Wesley in effigy. 
The house was a second time attacked, and the boards demol- 
ished, which had been nailed against the windows, and a fellow 
postec up a notice at the public exchange, with his name affix- 
ed, that he was ready to head any mob, in order to pull down 
any house that should harbour a Swaddler.” pp. 195, 196. 


On another occasion Whitefield preached in Oxminten ; 
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Green, Dublin, and had like to have paid dear for his aus 
dacity. 

“The Ormond Boys, and the Liberty Boys, (these were the 
current denominations of the mob factions at that time,) gene- 
rally assembled there every Sunday—to fight; and Whitefield, 
mindful, no doubt, of his success in a former enterprise, under 
like circumstances, determined to take the field on that day, re- 
lying upon the interference of the officers ana soldiers, whose 
barracks were close by, if he should stand in need of protec. 
tion. ‘The singing, praying, and preaching went on without 
much interruption, only now and then a few stones, and a few 
clods of dirt, were thrown. After the sermon, he prayed for 
success to the Prussian arms, it being 1 intime of war. Wheth- 
er this prayer offended the party spirit of his hearers, or wheth- 
er the mere fact of his being a heretic, who went about seeking 
to make proselytes, had excited, in the catholic part of the mob, 
a determined spirit of vengeance; or whether, without any prin- 
ciple of hatred or personal dislike, they considered him as a 
bear, bull, or badger, whom they had an opportunity of tor- 
menting, the barracks, through which he intended to return as 
he had come, were closed against him; ard when he endeavor- 
ed to make his way across the green, the rabble assailed him. 
‘Many attacks,’ says he, shave I had from Satan’s children, but 
now you would have thought he had been permitted to give me 
an effectua! parting blow.’ Vollies of stones came from all 
quarters, while he reeled to and fro under the blows, tll he was 
almost breathless, and covered with blood. A strong beaver 
hat, which served him for a while as a skull-cap. was knocked 
off at last, and he then received many blows and wounds on the 
head, and one large one near the temple. I thought of Ste- 
phen,’ says he, ‘and was in great hopes that, like him, I should 
be despatched, and go off, in this bloody triumph, to the imme- 
diate presence of my Master.’ The doorof a minister’s house 
was opened for him in time, and he staggered in, aad was shel- 
tered there, till a coach could be brought, and he was conveyed 
safely away.” pp. 198, 199. 


But. notwithstanding all these persecutions, Methodisna 
gained ground in Ireland, and perhaps the persecutions 
themselves tended to promote its success. The following 
occurrence shows that the mobs did not always go off tri- 
umphant. 

“The Methodists at Wextord met in a long barn, and used 
éo fasten the door, because they were annoyed by a Catholic 
mob. Being thus excluded from the meeting, the mob became 
curicus to know what was done there; and taking counsel togeth- 
er, they agreed that a fellow should get in and secrete himself 
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before the congregation assembled, so that he might see all that 
was going on, and, ata proper time letin his companions. The 
adventurer could find no better means cf concealment than by 
getting into a sack which he found there, ard lying down ina 
situation near the entrance. The people collected, secured the 
door as usual, and, as usual, began their service by singing. 
The mob collected also, and, growing impatient, called repeat- 
edly upon their friend Patrick to open the door; but Pat hap- 
pened to have a taste for music, and he iiked the singing so 
well, that he thought, as he afterwards said, it would be a thous- 
and pities to disturb it. And when the hymn was done, and 
the itinerant began to pray, in spite of all the vociferaiions of 
his comrades, he thought that, as he had been so well pleased 
with the singing, he would see how he liked the prayer; but, 
when the prayer proceeded, ‘the power of God,’ says the rela- 
ter, ‘did so confound him, that he rozred out with might and 
main; and not having power to get out of the sack, lay bawling 
and screaming, to the astoni:hment and dismay of the congre- 
gation, who probably supposed that Satan himself was in the 
barn. Somebody at last ventured to see what was in the sack; 
and helping him out, brought him up, confessing his sins, and 
crying for mercy.’ This is the most comical case of instanta- 
neous conversion that ever was recorded, and yet the man is 
said to have been thoroughly converted.” pp. 212, 213. 


Notwithstanding Wesley had written a treatise in favour 
of celibacy, he married a widow, named Vizelle, with four 
children, and an independent fortune. She proved howey- 
er acomplete termagant, was jealous, ill-natured, and over- 
bearing. 

“Jt is said that she frequently travelled a hundred miles, for 
the purpose of watching, from a window, who was in the car- 
riage with him when he entered a town. She searched his pock- 
ets, opened his letters, put his letters and papers into the hands 
of his enemies, in hopes that they might be made use of to 
blast his character; and sometimes laid violent hands upon him, 
and tore his hair. She frequently left his house, and upon his 
earnest entreaties, returned again; till, after having thus disqui- 
eted twenty years of his life, as far as it was possible for any 
domestic vexations to disquiet a man whose life was passed in 
loco-motion, she seized on part of his Journals, and many other 
papers, which were never restored, and departed, leaving word 
that she never intended to return.”’ pp. 219221. 


We have already extended this review to so unexpected 

a length, that we have no room to follow Mr. Southey in his 

details of the schisms which arose among the followers ot 
45 
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Wesley. That commenced by James Relly was among tlie 
‘most consid rable and was the foundation of a sect, still 
known by the name of Rellyan Universalists, “and it is said, 
that W ashington’ s Chaplain was a preacher of that denomi- 
nation.” George Bell was excommunicated for some 
strange, mad conduct, such as prophecying that the end of 
the world was at hand, thus alarming the credulous through- 
out the country: and other divisions took place of a more 
serious character. 

We have now an account of the courtship, marriage, in- 
creasing popularity, and death of Whitefield. This last e- 
vent tock place in 1769, at Newburyport, Massachusetts, and 
according to his own desire, he was buried before the pulpit 
in the Presbyterian church of that town. 

Wesley engaged in some serious controversies with the 
Calvinists, and, notwithstanding the number and length of 
the quotations we have already made, we trust we shall be 
excused for extracting some of his arguments used on these 
eccasions. In the Conference of 1771, he said, 


‘‘We have received it as a maxim, that a man is to do nothing 
an order co justification. Nothing can be more false. Who- 
ever desires to find favour with God, should cease to do evil, and 
Zearn to dowell. Whoever repents, should do works meet for 
refientance. And if this is not in order to find favour, what 
does he do them for? Is not this salvation by works? Not by 
the merit of works, but by works asa condition. What have we 
then been disputing about for these thirty years? I am afraid 
about words. As to merit itself, of which we have been so 
dreadfully afraid, we are rewarded according to our works, yea, 
because of our works. How does this differ from for the sake 
of our works? And how differs this from secundum merite 
jfierum,as our works deserve? Can you split this hair? I 
doubt | cannot.—Does not talking of a justified or sanctified 
state tend to mislead men? almost naturally leading them to 
trust in what was done in one moment; whereas we are every 
hour, and every moment, pleasing or displeasing to God, accor- 
ding to our works; according to the whole of our inward tem- 
pers, and our outward behaviour.” p. 266. 
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Perhaps the following will not be considered as a very 
dignified mode of controversy, though it is certainly calcu- 
lated to produce a powerful effect; ‘and, we may add, it is 


not beneath the productions of some of his opponents even 
in point of dignity. 
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Culvinistic force against Wesley, Mr. Toplady pu'lished a 
Treatise upon absolute Predestination, chiefly translated from 
the Latin of Zanchius. Mr. Wesley set forth an analysis of 
this treatise, for the purpose of exposing its monstrous doctrines 
and octddeah | in these words: ‘The sum of all this:—one in 


twenty (suppuse) of mankind are elected; nineteen in twenty. 


are reprobated. The elect shall be sav ed, do what they will; 
the reprobate shall be damned, do what they can. Reader, be- 
lieve this, or bedamned. Witness my hand, A T 1 
Toplady denied the consequences, and accused Mr. Wesley of 
intending to palm the paragraph on the world as his.”’ p. 272. 





The sermon upon Free Grace, which exceedingly exas- 
perated the Calvinists, contains some passages, quoted by 
Mr. Southey, which are certainly in a bighly wrought strain 
of eloquence. By way of showing what he considered the 
absurdity and dangerous tendency of Predestination, he ap- 
peals, as it were, to the powers of darkness, and represents 
them as rejoicing in the decrees of God, which have des- 
tined to their infernal contro’ so many of the human family. 
After asserting, in bold and awful language, that this doc- 
trine would, if followed out to its consequences, make Christ 
a hypocrite, and God worse than the devil, he thus pro- 
ceeds: 


“This is the blasphemy for which I abhor the doctrine of 
Predestination; a doctrine, upon the supposition of which, if 
one could possibly suppose it for a moment, call it elec tion, rep- 
robation, or what you please, (for all comes to the same thing,) 
one might say to our adversary the devil, ‘Thou fool, why dost 
thou roar about any longer? ‘Thy lying in wait for souls is as 
needless and useless as our preachiag.—Hearest thou not, that 
God hath taken thy work out of thy hands, and that he doth it 
more effectually? ‘Thou, with a'l thy principalities and powers, 
canst only so assault that we may resist thee; but he can irresis- 
tibly destroy both body and soul in hell! Thou canst only en- 
tice; but his unchangeable decr. e to leave thousands of souls in 
death, compels them to continue in sin, till they drop into ever- 
lasting burnings. Thou temptest; he forceth us to be damned, 
for we cannot resist his will. Thou fool! why goest thou about 
any longer, seeking whom thou mayest devour? Hearest thou 
not that God is the devouring lion, the des royer of souls, the 
murderer of men? Molochcaused only children to pass through 
the fire, and that fire was soon quenched; or, the corruptible 
‘body being consumed, its torments were at an end; but God, 
thou art told, by his eternal decree, fixed before they had done 
good or evil, causes not only children of a span long, Out the 
parents also, to pass through the fire of hell; that fire which 
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never shall be quenched: and the body which is cast thereinto,. 
being now incorruptible and immortal, will be ever consuming 
and never consumed; but the smoke of their torment, because 
it is God’s good pleasure, ascendeth up fer ever.”” pp, 281, 282. 


It had been the desire of Wesley to effect a friendly u- 
nion with the regular English clergy, and without regard 
to thei: differenee of sentiment, to live in harmony with 
them. He found however very few ready to meet him on 
the ground of mutual forbearance, and being desirous of 
having more clerical co-adjutors, suffered some of his lay 
preachers to receive ordination from a man who styled him- 
self Erasmus, Bishop of Arcadia. ‘This plan however was 
not approved by his brethren in the ministry, and was not, 
to any great extent, pursued. In the year 1780 he com- 
menced the publication of the Arminian Magazine,in which, 
besides defending his peculiar doctrines, we are told he 
furnished much interesting and useful matter. 

We come now to the history of Methodism in tke United 
States. Whitefield had preached with great zeal and great 
momentary effect, in almost every part of the country, but 
he had not attempted to organize a society. This was com- 
menced at New York by Philip Embury, who had been a 
local preacher in England, with the aid of Captain Webb, 
who had been converted by Wesley at Bristol. 

‘Webb hearing of Emburvy’s beginning, paid hima visit from 
Albany, where he then held the appointment of t arrack-mas- 
ter, preached in his uniform, attracted auditors by the novelty 
of such an exhibition, and made proselytes by his zeal. A reg- 
ular society was formed in the year 1768, and they resolved to 
build a preaching-house.”’ p. 304. 


Wesley sent preachers to aid them, and they were mak: 
ing considerable progress at the commencement of the Rev- 
olutionary War. On thi: occasion Wesley took an active 
part, preache4, and published pamp5ilets, in favour of the 
English government. He advised his preachers in Ameri- 
ca however not to interfere with political concerns, and, 
fortunately for the interests of Methodism in this country, 
they not only followed his advice, but some of them got pos- 
session of all the copies of his political pamphlets which 
were sent to New York, and destroyed them. It seems 
however that the part he took against the American cause 
was no secret in this country, and his preachers generally 
were on that account compelled to flee from the violence of 
the populace 
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«Asbury alone remained: he was less obnoxious than his col- 
leagues, because, having chusen the less frequented parts of 
the country for the scene of his exertions, he had been less 
conspicuous, and less expose: to provocation and to danger. 


Yet even he found it nec ssary to withdraw trom pubiic view,’ 


and conceal himself in the house of a friend, till after two years 
of this confinemeut, he obtained credentials from the governor 
of Pennsylvania, which enabled him to appear abroad again wiih 
safety.’’ pp. 314, 315. 


Finding it impracticable to procure Episcopal ordination 
in America, Wesley came to the conclusion ihat he was him- 
self empowered to ordain, and under this impression con- 
stituted Dr. Coke Superintendent or Bishop for this coun- 
try, who immediately proceeded to New York; but, not 
finding Mr. Asbury there, he went southward te seek him, 
and, meeting with him in Delaware, they proceed d to Bal- 
timore, where a general Conference was held, rules and 
regulations for the government of the church were estab- 
lished, and Mr. Asbury was consecrated by Dr. Coke, as 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States. A Methodist Seminary was then established, about 
28 miles from Baltimore, called Cokesbury College, which 
flourished for many years, but having been twice burnt 
down, it was at length concluded “that it was not the will of 
God for them to undertake such expensive buildings, nor 
to attempt such popular establishments.” Dr. Coke is re- 
presented as a man of liberal manners and amiable charac- 
ter, who soon obtained a large stock of popularity. He 
was not however prudent enough to retain it, for both he 
and Bishop Asbury rendered themselves exceedingly ob- 
noxious by inveighing against the established system of 
slavery. 

“They proceeded so far themselves, that they reqnired the 
members of the society to set their slaves free; and eeveral per- 
sons were found who made this sacrifice from a sense of duty. 
One planter in Virginia emancipated twenty-two, who were, at 
that time, worth from thirty to forty pounds each. His name 
was Kennon, and it deserves to be honourably recorded. But 
such instances were rare, and Dr. Coke, who had much of the 
national ardour in his character, proceeded in such an intolerant 
spirit of philanthropy, that he soon provoked a violent opposi- 
tion, and incurred no small degree of personal danger. One 
of his sermons upon this topic incensed some of his hearers so 
much, that they withdrew, for the purpose of way-laying him; 
and alady negro-owner promised them fifty pounds, if they 
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would give ‘that little Doctor’ an hundred lashes. But the bet- 
ter part of his congregation protected him, and that same ser- 
mon produced the emancipation of twenty-four slaves. Inone 
county the s‘ave owners presented a bill against him, which was 
found by the grand jury, and no less than ninety p rsons set out 
m pursuit of him; but he was got beyond their reach. A more 
ferocious enemy followed him, with an intention of shooting 
him: this the man himself confessed, when some time after- 
= he became a member of the Methodist Society. On his 

second vis:t to America, Coke was convinced that he had acted 
indiscreetly, and he consented to let the question of emancipa- 
tion rest, rather than stir up an oppusition ag h so greatly im- 


, 


peded the progress of Methodism.’ Ppp 32 8, 329. 


By the efforts of these men, and “9 their co-adjutors, 
which they soon obtained in America, Methodism spread 
with astonishing rapidity, and nce dktiendia’ all the dif- 
ficulties which the preachers had to encounter in a country 
comparatively new, where there were swamps to pass, riv- 
ers to ford, and often to swim, and where, for want of roads, 
the danger was sometimes great of losing one’s way in the 
wilderness, they prosecuted their course with undiminished 
zeal, and in the short space of less than sixty years the little 
band organized at New York under Embury and Webb, has 
grown into a society of two hundred and sixty thousand per- 
sons. So much for genuine ardor and perseverance. 

e have next an interesting chapter on the p:ogress of 
Methodism in the West Indies, but the alarming length to 
which this article has already extended, admonishes us to 
forbear. We canonly refer those, who have a curiosity to 
pursue these details, to the book itself. 

In the year 1784 “the legal settlement of the Conference 
was effected,” and permanent provisions made for the gov- 
ernment of the society. This Conference was originally 
composed of one hundred preachers named by Wesley, who 
were required to meet annually, and empowered to fill va-. 
cancies, as they should occur. In them, as a body, was 
vested the property of the society, in trust for the public 
benefit. 

Wesley lived to a good old age, having survived most of 


his early disciples, aud enjoying remarkable health and spi- 
rits. 


“After his eightieth year, he went twice tu Holland, a coun- 
try in which Methodism, as Quakerism had done before it. met 
with a certain degree of success. Upon completing his ¢igh> 
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ty second year, he says, ‘is any thing too hard for God? It is 
now eleven years since I have felt any such thing as weariness. 
Many times | speak till my voice fails, and | can speak no Jong- 
er. Frequently I walk till my strength fails, and I can walk 
no further, yet, even then, I feel no sensation of weariness. but 
am perfectly easy from head to foot. I dare not impute this ta 
natural causes. It is the will of God.’ A year afterwards he 
says, ‘1 am « wonder to myself! I am never tired (such 1s the 
goodness of God,) either with writing, preaching, or travelling. 
One natural cause, undoubtedly, is, my cortinual exercise, and 
change of air. How the latter contributes to health f{ know 
not; but it certainly does.’” pp. 404, 405. 


He first began to feel decay in his eighty-fourth year, and 
died on the 2d of March 1 791, in the eighty € ighth year of 
his age, and the sixty fifth of his ministry. Notwithstand- 
ing he had directed that his funeral should be private, and 
it was therefore determined that it should take place be- 
tween five and six o’clock in the morning, the arrangement 
could not be kept secret, and hundreds assembled on the 
melancholy occasion. 

The remarks of Mr. Southey on the manners and effects 
ot Methodism, will probably be considered by its professors 
as the most objectionable part of his work. He has indeed, 
throughout the whole, interspersed occasional expressions 
of his own feelings and opinions, which of course are not 
very favourable to all the doctrines of Wesley. But here he 
has undertaken to give a summary view of the character 
and tendency of Methodism, and, although he admits that it 
has been productive of much good, yet it can hardly be ex- 
pected that his remarks on the ’ subject can be satisfactory to 
its professors, from whom he so radically differs. Making 
all due allowance however for his attachment to the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Church of England, we do not 
think even they can consider him very illiberal. He m ight 
indeed with propriety, from a regard to tue feelings of those 
whom he had reason to suppose would take an interest in 
his work, have spared. some of the severity of his remarks; 
and perhaps he has sometimes tinged with the dye of his 
own prejudice, his narrative of facts, as well as his state- 
ment of doctri:.es. His work will doubtless be assailed by 
the defenders of Methodism, and his opinions centroverted 
with talent as well as zeal. But it is neither our inclina- 
tion, nor our province to take part in the controversy We 

vill re adily give credit to both sides for sincerity, and we 
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think the most enthusiastic Methodist can scarcely peruse 
the following quotation, with which Mr. Southey concludes 
his work, without admitting, that if his views are not al- 
ways just, he is not entirely destitute of candour and liberal- 
ity. 

“Such was the life, and such the labours of John Wesley; a 
man of great views, great energy, and great virtues. That he 
awakened a zealous spirit, not only iv his own community, but 
in a Church which needed something to quicken it, is acknow- 
ledeed by the members of that Church itself; that he encour. 
aged enthusiasm and extravagance, lent a reaily ear to false and 
i:opussible relations, and spread superstition as well as piety, 
wou! hardly be denied by the candid and judicious among his 
own neople. In its immediate effects the powerful principle of 
religion, which he and his preachers diffused, has reclaimed ma- 
ny from a ccourse of sin, has supported many in poverty, sick- 
ness, and affliction. and has imparted to many a triumphant joy 
in decth. What Wesley says of the miracles wrought at the 
tomb f the Abbe Paris, may fitly be applied here; ‘In many of 
these instances, | see great superstition, as well as strong faith: 
but God makes allowance for invincible ignorance, and blesses 
the faith, notwithstanding the superstition.” Concerning the 
general a d remoter consequences of Methodism, opinions will 
differ. They who consider the wide spreading schism to which 
it has led, and who know that the welfare of the country is vi- 
tally connected with its church-establishment, may think that 
the evil overbalances the good. But the good may endure, 
and the evil be only for atime. In every other se:t there is 
an inherent spirit of hostility to the Church of England, too of- 
ten and too naturally connected with diseased political opinions. 
So it was in the beginning, and so it will continue to be, as long 
as those sects endure. But Methodism is free from this. The 
extravagancies which accompanied its growth are no longer en- 
couraged, and will a'together be discountenanced, as their real 
nature is understood. This cannot be doubted It is in the 
natural course of things that it should pumfy itself gradually 
from whatever is objectionable in its institutions. Nor is it be- 
yond the bounds of reasonable hope, that conforming itself to 
the original intention of its founders, it may again draw towards 
the establishment from which it has seceded, and deserve to be 
recognized as an auxiliary institution, its ministers being analo- 
fous to the regulars, and its members to the tertiaries and va- 
rious confraternities of the Romish Church. The obstacles to 
this are surely not insuperable, perhaps not so difficult as they 
may app ar. And were this effected, John Wesley would then 
be ranked, not only among the most remarkable ana influential 
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inen of his age, but among the great benefactors of his coun- 
try and his kind.” pp. 410, 411. 


The opinion of Mr. Southey, expressed in the above quo- 
tation, respecting a Church Establishment, it is hardly ne- 
cessary in this country to notice. We have ascertaineu by 
experience, the surest and safest of all instructors, that 
such an establishment is not necessary, and we needed no 
experience to teach us that it is grossly inconsistent with 
the freedom of opinion, and the unalienable rights of con- 
science. The importance of religion to a community, as 
well as to an individual, we feel in all its force, and we ad- 
mit that religious instruction and regular public worship 
are essential to the prosperity of any people. But we have 
shown that all these may be preserved without fettering the 
conscience, and we have the glory, as well as the satisfac- 
tion, of furnishing an example to the world, in this as in 


some other particulars, worthy of universal imitation. 
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ATTACK UPON N BOONSBOROUGH BY THE 
INDIANS, IN 1 


ix our Number for January 1820, we furnished an inter- 
usting narrative of an adventure with the Indians, in which 
Major Witrram B. Smita bore a conspicuous part. . The 
following account of the attack upon Boonsborough in 1778, 
is derived from a statement made by that officer in 1815, 
of which notes were carefully taken at the time by a gen- 
tleman of Lexington. 

Colonel Gecrce Rocers Ciarkr, who had been sent out 
from Virginia, with a regiment of soldiers, to defend the 
Western Country, believing Kentucky to be Jess exposed at 
that time than many other places, had gone to Indiana and 
Hilinois, and had taken with him not only the regular troops, 
but a number of the most active and enterprising young 
men from Kentucky. Smith was left to defend this part of 
the country, and was ordered to be particularly attentive to 
the protection of Boonsborough, which was the earliest, and 
at that time the most important settlement in Kentucky. He 
repaired therefore to that post, and with much labour and 
fatigue rebuilt the fort. Learning however from some pri- 
soners, who had escaped, that the Indians. were about to 
make inroads into the settlement, and deeming it best to 
anticipate their movements, and unex pectedty to attack 
therm on their own ground, he left about twenty youth to 
defend the fort, and marched, with thirty of his most active 
men, towards the Shawance towns. When they reached the 
Blue Licks, eleven ine’ the number, being anxious for their 
families whom they had left behind, and considering the 
force too small to acc omplish the object in view, resolved 
‘o abandon the enterprise, and returned to the fort, The 
fo ' nineteen, not discouraged by the irresolution of their 
companions, but rather animated by the reflection that the 

ren y of success would be increased by the diminution of 
their number, heroically persevered. When they reached 

‘mouth of Licking, they were compelled to build rafts, 

n which to cross the Ohio.. Having then painted their 
cos, and assumed the disenise of savages, they advanced 
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toward the Indian towns, and had arrived within about twen- 
ty five miles of their destination, when they met a party of 
nearly two hundred and fifty Indians, principally on horse- 
back, going to make an attack upon the settlements in Ken- 
tucky Major Smith and his men had the good fortune to 
see this formidable party, before they were themselves ob- 
served, but, instead of instantly endeavouring to make good 
their retreat, they fired, and killed two of the enemy who 
were mounted. This unexpected attack alarmed the In- 
dians, and, without stopping to examine the number or 
strength of their assailants, they precipitately retreated. 
The heroic adventurers, flushed by their success, advanced 
and repeated their fire. The savages however at length re- 
covered their self-possession, and after deliberately holding 
a council of war, resolved to turn upon their pursuers, of 
whose character and design, in consequence of their dis- 
guise, they were probably ignorant. Meantime, Major 
Smith, perceiving the imminent hazard to which he and 
his little army were exposed, advised a retreat, and before 
the Indians had concluded their council, they had advanced 
too far to be easily overtaken, and in the course of that 
night and the next morning, all arrived safe at Boonsbo- 
rough. About an hour after the last of their number bad 
entered ‘he fort, not less than six hundred Indians, in three 
divisions of about two hundred each, appeared with col- 
ours, and took their stations on different sides of the fort. It 
was deemed prudent not to fire upon them until they should 
commence the attack. Their first step however was to 
send a flag, with a request that the commander of the fort 
would come out and treat with them. A council was held. 
and it was at first determined, contrary to the opinion of 
Major Smith, not to comply with the request. They sent 
however a second time, stating that they had letters from 
Detroit for the commanding officer, and it was then resoly- 
ed that Major Smith and Colonel Daniel Boone should ven- 
ture out, and hear what they had to say. Thrce chiefs met 
them with great parade about fifty yards from the fort, con- 
ducted them to the spot designated for their consultation, 
and spread a panther skin for their seat, while two other In- 
dians held bushes over their heads to protect them from the 
sun. Here the chief addressed them for about five minutes 
assuring them of the most friendly disposition, and a part 
of the men grounded their arms, and advanced to shake 
hands with them. The chief then produced a letter and 
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roclamation from Governor Hamilton at Detroit, proposing 
to them the most favourable terms, if they would remove 
thither. Major Smith replied that the proposition was a 
kind one, but that it was impossible to effect the removal of 
all their women and children. The Indian assured him 
that that was no obstacle, as he had brought forty hors- 
es for thtir accommodation. After a long and apparently 
friendly consultation, during which they smoked together, 
and the Indians gave assurances that they had abstained 
from killing hogs and cattle, from a wish not to offend the 
whites, Major Smith and Colonel] Boone returned to make 
known the proposals, and to consult upon the course to be 
pursued. On their retura, they were accomp: nied by twen- 
ty Indians, as far as the limits beyond which it was agreed 
they should not go. Smith then called together all the 
men, who were within the fort, read to them the letter and 
enquired what was to be done. They asked his opinion, 
and he frankly told aagage that the only course he considered 
judicious and safe, was to decline the terms proposed and 
to resolve to defend the fort against any attack that might 
be made. The Indians had no cannon, and there was plen- 
ty of ammunition within the fort, so that he conceived there 
was little danger to be apprehended in the result. His 
counsel was approved and the course resolved on. 

In a short time the Indians sent another flag, in order, a 

as they said, to ascertain the result of the >. consultation an 
in the fort. Major Smith sent them werd, that he had told 
them all he could say on the subject, but if they wished to 
hold a trealy, as it is called, they must come forward, and a 
place would be selected for the purpose. Thirty chiefs 
came forward accordingly, but could not be mduced to ap- 
proach within less than eighty yards of the fort. Major 
Smith, Colonel Boone, and four men went out to meet them 
and continued in close conference with them: upwards of 
two days, and a treaty was at iast agreed upon, with the 
condition that neither party s hould cress the Ohio, till it was 
regularly ratif ed by the authority of the state. This, Major 
Smith considered asa ds ception, as he placed no confi- 
dence in the negotiators. On the third day of the confer- 


ence, which was the 9ih day of Se pt ember 1778, when the 
treaty was prepared for sig iat he old chiet, who seem- 
ed to regulate all the procecdings, stepped aside to speak to 
some young men at a distance, agg that he would re- 
turn shortly and sign the treaty. On his return Majes 
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Smith remarked that he had substituted young warriors for 
some of the older men around the council board, and enquir- 
ing the cause, the chief assured him that the chaage had 
been made to gratify some of the young men, who w ished to 
be present on the occasion. It was then proposed to shake 
hands, and as Major Smith arose for the purpose two In- 
dians seized him behind. Previously to his leaving the fort, 
the major, suspecting some treacherous design, ae placed 
ae five men in a bastion, with orders to fire unh2sitating- 

ly at the council, so soon as any violence should be attempt- 
ed by them. The instant he was seized, about six hundred 
guns were discharged by the Indians in the neighbourhood, 

and the fire was promptly returned by the men in the bas- 
tion. Major Smith, who was then liberated from the grasp 
of his first assailants, attempted to seize the man, with 
whom he had been in the act of shaking hands, but just 
then a ball from the fort mortally wounding the savage, he 
fell, and major Smith upon him. A scene of terrible con- 
fusion ensued. The firing w as kept up with vehemence on 
both sides. Colonel Boone was shghtly wounded, and as 
an uplifted tomahawk was just about for the ipnene time to 
fall upon his head, he dexterously aronaee! t, and Major 
Smith, who was that instant passing rapidly by, on his way 
to the fort, received the blow, the force of gn dn however 
being almost spent, it did not inflict a very violent wound 
All the whites then iled with the utmost possible expedition 
to the fort, and the Indians continued firing at them as th. . 
ran. They all reached the fort however without receiving 
any fatal wound. The firing continued on both sides with- 
out intermission, from early i in the morning till dark. The 
Indians then procured a quantity oi faggots, to which they 
set fire, and threw them thus lighte qd. upon the houses and 
into the fort, but as those within were provided with ma- 
chinery for throwint wa iter they were enabled to exiinguish 
the faggots as they fell. Finding their efforts to destroy tlie 
fort in this way unsuccessful, the savages returned again to 
their arms, and kept up a brisk fire with musketry, with bu 


’ 


httle intermission, for three day:. On the morning of th 


third day, Major Smith discov ered them digging amine, in 
order to make a way, under the walls, into the fort. To d: 
feat this object, he cut a hole under his kitchen, through 


1 j 


which he went out, and dug a ditch between them and the 
wall, ina spot completely within the command of the guns 
ofthe fort. Before they reached the ditch however, the 
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mine fell in, and all their labour was lost. They then again 
returned to their fire arms, and poured .continual vollies a- 
gainst the fort, without reaching however the persons with- 
in. During this firing, which continued, i in all, about eight 
days, they re peatedly called to Major Smith to surrender, 
and promised, in that event, to treat him and his compan- 
jons with the utmost humanity and kindness. But, notwith- 
standing their perseverance was not a little alarming, it Was 
unanimously concluded not to surrender, but to await the 
event with fortitude and resolution. On the morning of 
the L7th of September, the ninth day from the commence. 
ment of the siege, the Indians killed a 1 umber of the cattle 
belonging to the fort, and in the course of that day, they 
wade their retreat. 

This seige proved a serious affair to the Indians, who lost 
about Two HUNDRED killed, besides a great number wound- 
ed The whites, on the contrary, being protected by the 
fort, behind w hich they could remain in almost perfect 
safety, while they deliberately picked off their assailants, 
lost only two killed, and six wounded. 


The escape of Smith, Boone, and their companions, who 
attended the Indian council, was indeed almost miraculous; 
and can only be accounted for by the confusion into which 
ihe Indians were thrown by the prompt, unexpected, and 
destructive fire, which was poured in upon them from the 
men stationed by Smith in the bastion. Two of the savages 
who first seized him, were almost instantaneously killed, 
and the wonderiul accuracy of the marksmen avoided him 
although in close contact withthem. The rest, seeing their 
comrades thus unexpectedly fall, had not presence of mind 
sufficient to prevent the escape of their intended prisoners. 
who, regardless of every thing but flight, made their way, @- 
midst the confusion which reigned arqund them, with bu' 
little injury, to the fort. 
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THE ZEND-AVESTA. 


a a 


Our readers may be gratified to know the whole title 
page of Du Perron’s French Translation of the Sacred 
Writings of AOROASTER, Ww ey name 1s SO conspicuous in 
the history of the religion of the East. We have scen this 
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iranslation in three volumes, quarto, and have been very 
deeply interested in studying it. The title runs thus: 

“Zend-/vesta, the work of Zoroaster, containing the the- 
logical, physical, and moral ideas of this leg slator; the 
ceremonies of the religious worship, which he established; 
and many important treatises relative to the ancient history 
of the Persians; translated into French from the original 
Zend, with some remarks, and accompanied by many tracts 
adapted to illustrate the subjects which are introduced, by 
M Anquetit Du Perron. Paris, 3 vols, 4to.” 

The first volume consists of the Introduction to the Zend- 
Avesta, containing some account of the translator’s prepar- 
atory labours, a plan of the work, and an appendix concern- 
ing the moneys and weights of India, objects of natural 
history and commerce, and the oriental manuscripts of the 
translater. 

The second volume contains the Vendidad Sade, i, e, the 
izeschne, the Vispered, and the Vendidad properly so call- 
ed, preceded by some notices of the Zend Manuscripts, the 
Pehlvis, Persian and Indian; titles and summaries of the 
wticles; and the life of Zoroaster. 

The third volume contains the Isechtes Sades; the Si 
Rouze; the Boun-Dehesch, translated from the original 
Pehlvi; twovocabularies, the first Zend, Pehlvi, and French, 
and the second Pehlvi, Persian, and French; an exposition 
4 the civil and religious usages of the Persians, and the 
moral and ceremonial system of the Zend and Pehlvi books. 

The name of the Vendidad is Pa-Zend. This word is 
tormed from the Zend Videeouae datae, translated into Pelil- 
‘i by djed dew dad, and which signifies donne oppose au Dew, 
or donne contre le Dew, that is to say, “The true name of the 
egislator of the Persians is Zerethoschiro, a Zend word.” 
"rom this the Greeks made Zoroastre by taking away th. 
‘vol: HI, p, 2.) 

“I suppose that Zoroaster appeared about 550 years be- 
‘ore Jesus Christ.” (p, 6.) 

The following is an extract from the work, and shows 
how exalted were the religious sentiments of this great 
lawgiver. 

“To the name of God, the just judge, I pray with fervour. 
i pray with purity of thought, with purity of speech, with 
purity of action. I devote myself to every good thought, to 
very good word, to every good action. I renounce every 
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bad thought, every bad word, every bad action. I devote 
myself to the first and best celestial spirits. I celebrate them, 

I suppli cate them, with all my thoughts, with all my words, 
with all my ac tions. In this world I consecrate to them m 

body and my soul; I invoke them with fervour.” (p, 79.) 

“Abundance, aud the place where God and good spirits 
reside, are for the just.” 

It would not be easy to conceive of thoughts more de- 
vout and rational than these. There are however many, 
who say, that Natural Religion teaches nothing, or next to 
nothing, and that its results are of too little value to be re- 
garded in our history of man, and in our system of means 
for his improvement and happiness. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT—ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF LEARNING. 


There is no subject perhaps, in which the people of a 
country are more deeply concerned than in the advance- 
ment among them of [yTernat Improvements. It not only 
contributes to therr convenience and comfort, but is essen- 
tial te the promotion of their most important, their vital in- 
terests. It cannot indeed, in any community, be entirely 
neglected. As population advances, the forests will be 
cleared, the soil cultivated, roads opened, mills erected, and 
manufactures to some extent promoted. But these things, 
if left entirely to indivicual enterprise, will advance but 
slowly: and that state, whose legislatuve looks with cold in- 
difference on the progress of its improvemen*, or extends 
the means of advancement with a niggardly parsimony, 
will long continue the abode of poverty and weakness. In- 
dividuals, it is true, do sometimes arise, all of whose efforts 
seem directed to the public good. But such individuals are 
rare, ana from the nature of things, cannot produce a suffi- 
ciently extensive or lasting effect. Within their little cir- 
cle of connection and influence, the happiest results may 
be visible. A town may be enlarged or beautified, valuable 
improvements in the mechanic arts may be made. a small 
canal may be cut, or a pi-ce of road may be rendered con- 
venient and comfortable; but individuals never can, except 
by mutual co-operation, accomplish very extensive public 
improvement. ‘This must be done either by the government, 
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or by large and well directed associations. We wish there- 
fore to call the public attention to a subject, on which the 
public prosperity so essentially depends. We wish to see 
something done, with prudence and economy indeed, but 
yet something done effectually, and upon a scale commen- 
surate with the wants and abilities of this powerful commu- . 
nity. 

We shall perhaps be met in the outset with the popular 
ery of hard times. A moment like this, when almost every 
body is embarrassed, when ingenuity is on the rack to de- 
yise means of relief, and when banks are manufactured 
without capital, only to make something plenty which may 
for a time be called money—such a moment we may be told 
is peculiary inauspicious for the suggestion of any plan to 
exhaust the public treasury, and impose taxes on the peo- 
ple. But let itnot be forgotten, that our wish is to promote 
the public interests, and to afford, by the prudent expendi- 
ture of what little we have left as a community, the most 
effectual and permanent rcliet from the embarrassments of 
the times. We wish to improve our agriculture, to open the 
channels for our commerce, to encourage our manufactures, 
to give employment to our poor, and to provide a mode, at 
once cheap and effectual, for the education of our children, 
and the formation of our scholars, professional men, jurists, 
and statesmen. Nor do we deem the present moment in 
any respect inauspicious for enterprises like these. Not- 
withstanding all our complaints, we have yet the essential 
requisites of a prosperous people. We have a soil of unri- 
valled fertility, and by means of the purity of our air and 
the general healthiness of our climate, we have the bone 
and muscle with which to draw forth its resources. _It is 
true, we are embarrassed: it is time therefore to search for 
the causes of our embarrassments, and by a judicious course 
of internal improvements to endeavour to remove them. By 
industry and economy alone can we repair our ruined for- 
tunes. But that industry and economy must be properly 
directed and judiciously exercised. If we have much to 
accomplish, so much the more necessary is it to devise la- 
bour-saving machinery, and to know how to use it. Econ- 
omy does not consist in the hoarding of money, but in laying 


_it out with judgment and caution Now is the time when 


we most sensibly feel the importance of those internal im- 
provements, which a small sum contributed by every indi- 
vidual would be amply sufficient to effect, and which, if ef: 
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fected, would afford to almost every individual new facilities 
“4 the transaction of business, and thus in a short time 

ould far more than repay the expense they would ori- 
zinally create. 

[t is indeed a popular error to be afraid to spend the pub- 
tic money for the common good. The public funds are de- 
rived principally from the coffers of the rich, and the poor 
man contributes only in proportion to his humble means. 
When therefore an important improvement is made at the 
public expense, it is the rich man who bears the principal 
proportion of the burdens while the poor man commonly 
enjoys an equal share of the benefit. The great mass of 
the commut rity is thus peculiarly interested in the promotion 
of public improvement. Nor let it be imagined, because we 

admit that the times are hard, that we therefore consider 
the state of Kentucky, in a collective capacity, as either 
poor or embarrassed. Her treasury is far from being ex- 
ha: sted, and her other resources are still abundant. Now 
then, we repeat it, is the very time to prosecute internal im- 
provements. Now, when our produce is low, we ought to 
facilitate the means of transporting it to market; when im- 
portations from abroad are peculiarly difficult, we ought to 
encourage manufactures at home; when labour is cheap, and 
many persons are unemployed, we ought to mene our roads, 
open canals, and clear out our navigable streams. 

It has been too much the fashion in this country, to look 
to Congress for the promotion of internal improvement. 
Congress, we admit, ought to dosomething. But there is 
certainly some justice in the idea that the state legislatures 
are most competent to judge of the wants of their respect- 
ive communities. Besides, it is no easy matter so to recon- 

cile the jarring views, and apparently conflicting interests 
of the different se ctions of this extensive c country, as to pro: 
duce an harmonious and efficient co-operation in any gene- 
ral se heme of inter nalimprovement. ‘The state legislatures 
however, and the people of the several states, are beginning 
to awaken to a sense of the importance of the object, and 
to apply their resources with judgment and effect. The 
state of New York has set a gloriousexample. Pennsylva- 
nia, North and South Carolina, and Virginia, have done 
themselves grea‘ credit by their liberal and enlightened pul- 
icy in wien oc We have not room at present to enter 
nio a detail of the measures these states have resp -ctively 
slob ed, but perhaps on some future occasion we may fur- 
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nish an account of them. It is our principal object now te 

enquire what has been done, and what yet remains to be 
done by the state of Kentucky. We wish the catalogue of 
her exploits in this way were long and splendid, but zeally 
we are ata loss for any to enumerate. We wish we could 
point to her Board of public works, show a long and inter- 
esting report of contemplated improvements, refer to the 
excellent roads which have been made, to the important ca- 
nals which have been commenced, to ‘the obstructions re- 
moved trom our rivers, and the valuanle institutjons reared 
for the public good in every part of the state. But we must 
comfort ourselves with the reflection that we are a young 
commonwealth, that forty years ago our flourishing towns 
and fertile fields were a forest or a cane brake, that we have 
just begun the career of improvement, yet we have already 
done a great deal in spreading civilization, and industry, and 
comfort over so wide a tract of country, and that there still 
remains room, with the utmost confidence, to hope for a 
degree of attention in future to our public interests, pro- 
portioned to ihe increase of our wants and the enlargement 
of our resources. 

A turnpike road has indeed been projected from Louis- 
ville to Maysville, and a small portion of it is actually com- 
pleted: a canal has long been talked of around the Falls of 
Qhio; and, a year or two since, an appropriation was made 
by the legislature for the special purpose of removing ob- 
structions from our navigable streams. Yet how little has 
been effected! The truth is, no well devised and extensive 
system of operations has yet been commenced. Every thing 
has been done by piece-meal, without reference to any con- 
nection with other parts of a general plan. Conseque ntly 
nothing has been done efliciently. The money expended in 
the attempt to clear out our rivers has not eff cted the de- 
sired object in a single stream, because enough could not 
be appropriated for the clearing out of all. Under the in- 
fluence of a momentary excitement, our legislature acts 
liberally, but its efforts are too much scattered and its lib- 
erality is thereby wasted. Is it not time then for Kentucky 
to follow the example of some of its elder sisters, by com- 
mencing a regular system of internal improvements’? Let 
a plan of operations be devised, which it will take years to 
accomplish. Let trusty commissioners be appointed, let 
capable engineers be consulted; and let no work be under- 
taken, till it is satisfactorily ascertained whether we have 
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the means of completing it, whether if completed it will be 
worth the expense, and whether it will form a consistent 
part of one compicte and beautiful whole. Let us not be 
mortified with seeing a wall erected and then falling to pie- 
ces for want of the covering which would protect it from 
the weather. 

We intend to devote our attention to this subject hereaf- 
ter, and to enter into those details, which our readers per- 
haps mayexpectof us. It is our main object, in this essay, 
to suggest the importance of the subject, and to urge the 
propriety of attention to it at the presenttime. While how- 
ever we are upon the subject of internal improvement, it 
may not be inappropriate to suggest the vast importance of 
cultivating a puBLIC sprrit. No community can flourish, 
where it does not exist. Where every individual is entirely 
engrossed with his own private affairs, and never casts an 
eye upon any matter of- public interest, the most unhappy 
consequences must ensue. Where every man who aspires 
to public office, thinks more of his own popularity than of 
the good of his constituents, and tries to humour every pre- 
vailing prejudice, instead of endeavouring to enlighten the 
public mind, no progress can be expected in internal im- 
provement or general prosperity. How different is the con- 
dition of a community, where public spirit prevails! There 
no effort is seen, to shuffle off responsibility: no disposition 
is manifested, under the specious garb of prudence and e- 
conomy, to retard the growth of the state, or to impede the 
progress of public improvement. The welfare of the town, 
the county, and the commonwealth, is regarded as an object 
of primary importance, and every man feels his obligation, 
in proportion to his ability , individually to promote it. 

There is one species of internal improyement to which 
we cannot forbear, even now, to allude. We are eminently 
an agricultural people. The produce of our soil. is the 
wealth upon which we must rely. Yet how little attention 
is paid toimprovement in agriculture! Hitherto indeed we 
have been enabled to raise an abundance from our fertile 
soil, without paying any regard to the mode of its cultiva- 
tion. Ifthe zed was planted, it would come up. It is time 
however that we should consider the means by which the 
largest quantity may be produced at the least possible ex- 
pense and with the smallest amount of labour. Our farm- 
ers ought to read, and endeavour to profit by the experience 
of those who have gene before them. They ought to trea- 
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sure up likewise the results of their own experience, and to 
communicate to the public such facts within their own ob- 
servation as ‘nay be useful to others. For this purpose the 
pages of our Miscellany will always be open, and we shall 
be happy to furmsh the channel of communication for any 
original articles, worthy of publication, on the interesting 
subject of Agriculture. We have indeed, in Kentucky, an 
Agricultural Society, and we wish the public could witness 
more of its useful operations. It seems however to be lan- 
guishing, we will not say for want of that public sp rit, 
which we have just pronounced so essential, but from some 
cause unknown tous. We have farmers among us, whose 
skill in agriculture, and whose general attainments wou d do 
honour to any country; and they are men, whom we cannot 
think wanting in public spirit. It would perhaps be invidi- 

ous to attempt an enumeration of them, but we surely may 
be excused for mentioning, as among the foremost, the ven- 
erable Colonel SuHeLsy, w “ho has so justly been denominated 
the Cincinnatus of Kentucky. What might not be accom- 
plished by the zealous and hearty co-operation of men like 
him? What might not an Agricultural Society effect, com- 
posed of such men, and conducted with all the ardour its 
objects de erve? We trust that the institution already in 
existence among us, will revive its operations, and will con- 
vince us, by the results, what important improvements may 
be made in the art and science of Agriculture. 

We cannot close this article without inviting the atten- 
tion of our readers to one other subject, too intimately 
connected with the vital interests of the community, to be 
lost sight of in any plan for internal improvement. As the 
mind is superior to the body, as the liberties of a people are 
more important than their pecuniary interests, so 1s EDUCA- 
TION more deserving of attention than roads and canals. It 
is indeed unnecessary, at the present time of day, to say 
any thing of the value of a general diffusion of knowledge. 
Why then is it necessary = urge the importance of a well 
digested system of public education? Shall we be told that 
every man is able to educate his own cnildren’ Alas, mel- 
ancholy experience contradicts the assertion. But even 
were it true, that no man is too poor to furnish the means 
for the instruction of his children, is it not still obvious, 
that we must have suitable seminaries and compe'ent in- 
struciers, or we cannot have well educated youth? To what 
object can a state direct its attention, more worthy of its 
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regard, or more loudly calling for its patronage, than to the 
esiablishment of se hools, and the support of a Unive rsity? 
Much exertion has been made by some of our ablest and 
best men, to induce the people of Kentucky to imitate the 
example of some of the older states, and scatter throughout 
her Dividers a competent number of free schools. Yet, 
strange to tell! the cbject is unaccomplished. Fortunately 
we have a University. and its beneficial eflects are, we trust, 
ee by the whole community. Yet how miserably is 
iat University patronized! The state, to which it belongs, 
and which has ihe deepest interest in its prosperity, has not 
am seen it want without coming forward to its assistance, 
but has refused it even a trifling loan! It wants books, and 
has notthe meansof procuring them. [t wants apparatus, but 
1s compelled to do withoutit. Its funds are exhausted and it 
therefore lays a heavier tax than it wislies upon its students, 
in order to meet its current expenses. Yet the enlightened 
state of Kentucky has refused to place it in a situation wor- 
thy of the state. Ave we then cont*nt that our young men 
should enjoy advantages infer‘or to those of other states? 
Have we no ambition to render our University as respecta- 
ble as those in other parts of the country? Look at New- 
York, at Virginia, at South Carolina, and at the little states 
in New England, and see what they have done for the inter- 
ests of learning. All their efforts indeed have fallen far 
short of what is desirable, and they can only be considered 
as having just begun the career “of improvement. Shall 
Kentucky th en be content to lag behind? Surely not. Tran- 
sylvania University may, with a little public spirit, be ren- 


dered pre-e mine ntly , What to a certain extent it already is, 
the glory of the state. Let its library be increased so far as 


its immediate necessities require; Jet a compicte apparatus 
be procured; and let the state make it an annual appropri- 
ation, so that it may diminish its tuition fees, and educate 
some poor scholars gratis; and it will amply reward al] the 
care and expense that may be bestowed upon it. Even now, 
it may enable us to form scholars not inferior to those of the 
best institutions in our country. Wath adequate patronage, 
it will furnish the means of instruction to every citizen in 
the state, and it will more than ever become the resort of 
young men seeking an education from a vast extent of 

untry around us. 

We have long intended to lay before the public, so far as 
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ry of the origin and gradual advancement of this institution, 
with a correct view of its present condition and prospects. 


We have said, it requires public patronage; and we need 


only allude to its promising situation, tothe course of in- 
struction it furnishes, to the hopeful young men it has al- 
ready sent abroad and is still nurturing within its walls, to - 
piove that it is worthy of patronage. Butwe forbear. We 
have already extended this article far beyond its intended 
limits, and will therefore conclude with the expression of 
our confident hopes, that many years will not pass over our 
heads before Kentucky will stand pre-eminent among her 
sisters of the Union, as she already does in many other res- 
pects, for her liberal and judicious appropriations for IN- 
TERNAL ImproveMENT and the EncovragemenT or Liarn- 
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MONTHLY RESULTS 
OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS; 
Made in Lexington by Professor Rafinesguc 


No. 10. RESULTS FOR OCTOBER, 1820. 


Temperature. The weather was pleasant, fair and cool. 
Greatest heat, 70 degrees on the 4th, 60 d. on the 6th, 9th, 
and 1Sth. Low est heat, 30 degrees on the 26th, 35 on the 
14th, 36 on the I1ta, 15th, 16th, 17th, &c. Medium 50 de- 
grees. Greatest daily variation 15 degrees on the 19th, 
from 45 to 60, and 14 degrees on the 14th, from 36 to 50 
degrees. Greatest monthly variation 46 degrees. 

Atmosphere. There were eighteen fair days, among which 
were nine in succession from the 22d to the 30th, eight 
cloudy or overcast ones, and five rainy ones. There were 
dry fogs on the mornings of the 18th and 24th. 

Rain. It rained all day on the 2d and 8th, wind East, also 
on the 5th and 10th, wind West. It rained also with a wes- 
terly wind on the 31st, and on the evening of the 21st, wind 
N. E. Average of rain fallen this month nearly two inches. 

Snow. None this month. 

Frost. The first white frost happened on the 11th, and 
appeared again on om ayn of the 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
17th, 19th, 20th, 22d, 23d, 25th to 30th, during 16 days. 
The first j ice Was seen on the 26th October, and not again. 
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Winds. The prevailing wind was West, since it blew 20 
days between N. W. and S. W. The East wind blew three 
days, N. E. one day, N. W. two days, S. W. one day, South 
three days, and one day partly South and West. A very 
high stormy West wind happened only on the 24th. 

Electricity. There was only one thunder gust, on the 
morning of the 5th, before day light, from the west. 

Ground. Ge nerally dry, but muddy from the 5th to the 
Lith, and after the rains. 

Vegetation. ‘ith. The Larkspur and Pansey were in blos- 
som a second time in gardens. 

12th. The following plants were in blossom in gardens: 
Tagetes, Zinnia, Phlox paniculata, &c. 

iSth. All the forest trees had lost their leaves. 

22d. The Locust trees had dropped their leaves; they 

re the last native trees to drop them. 


I > Bie > 


No 11. RESULTS FOR NOVEMBER 1820. 


Temperature. The weather was fair. dry, and cool. The 
greatest heat weg” ” degrees on the 17th and 24th; the 
greatest cold was 22 degrees on the 27th and 30th, and 23 
degrees on the 26th. Greatest monthly variation 34 de- 
grees; average medium 39 degrees. Greatest daily varia- 
tion 16 degrees, on the 24th, from 40 to 56 degrees. 

Atmosphere. There were seventeen fair days, of which 
thirteen were nearly in succession, from the 12th to the 24th, 
forming the 2d Indian Summer. Besides six cloudy or over- 

cast days, there were two hazy days, the 20th and 29th, (ma- 
ny of the mornings were also hazy during the Indian Sum- 
mer,) one snowy day, the 29th, and fuur days par rtly rainy. 

Rain. The Ist, there was a mist and drizzling rain with 
wind W.; the 11th rain and sleet, wind N. E.; and a little 
rain on the evenings of the 20th and 25th, wind S. W. Ave- 
rage of rain fallen hardly one inch 

Snow. The first snow fell on the 10th, about an inch 
dec Ps wind N. &. and again on the 29th, three inches deep, 
with the wind N. E. and S. E. 

Frost. There were seven days of white frost, and five 
days of black frost from the 26th to the 30th, when the 


ground was frozen. 


Winds. ‘The prevailing winds were W. and 8. W. ; the 
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West wind blew 13 days, and nearly twelve days in succes- 
sion fom the 22d October to the 4th November, the S. W. 
eight days, N. E. three days, and S. E. one day. 

‘Electricit ty. No appearance of it in this month. 

Ground. Generally dry, the snow was on the ground 
four days, and the ground was frozen during the last five 
days. 

Vegetation. On the 12th, the last leaves fell from the 
Weeping Willows, the last trees to drop them, 


No. i2. RESULTS FOR DECEMBER, 1820. 


Temperature. The greatest heat was 52 degrees on the 
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daily variation 12 degrees, from 28 to 40 degrees on the 3d. 

Jlimosphere. Weather variable, disagreeable, and cold. 
There were fifteen fair days, seven cloudy or overcast 
days, five rainy days, and four snowy days. 

Rain. It rained on the od, wind South, and in the even- 
ing with thunder, wind S. W, cn the 7th and 8th, wind S. E, 
and on the 28th and 29th, wind N. E. Average of rain fall- 
en two inches. 

Snew. It snowed on the 15th, two inches deep, wind S. 
W.: on the 25th and 26th, six inches, wind N. E. ; and on 
the 30th, four inches, wind North. 

Fros:. It was pretty general this month, at least every 
night; there were only e ight days of gener: ] thaw, from the 

3d to the 8th, and from the 18th to the 20th. There were 
beautiful icicles on al} the trees on the Ist and 2d. The 
trees were covered with a coat of ce ae over the branches, 
and ap eared transparent and dazzling in the Sun. 

Winds. The prevailing w ind was §. W. which blew ten 
days; the West wind blew six « lays, South four days, North, 
N. W. and N. E. each three days, S. E. two days. 

Electricity. There was a thunder gust with lightning on 
the evening of the 3d, from the S. W. 

Vegetation. The grass kee ps partly green, and in gardens 
Cabbages, flags, &c, show some green leaves. 
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POETRA. 


—— 


We have had the pleasure of perusing, in manuscript, some of the po« 
etical effusions of the late Grorer Beck Esq. a gentleman, whose learn- 
ing, taste, and talents are well known in Kentucky; and have been pers 
mitted to make a few selections among them for the pages of our Mis« 
cellany rhey consist of translations of Anacreon, Horace, Virgil, &c. 
and of a considerable variety of original pieces. We have selected the 
first of the following articles, because it relacesto Kentucky. The second 
is descriptive of some heautiful scenery on the banks of the Schuylkill,neas 


Philadelphia, and will therefore be relished by all the admirers of Nature. 


Sa 


ON KENTUCKY. 
By Georer Beck, Esq. 


Ye grand enchanting wilds, how few yet touched 
By human hand, of al] your boundless stores! 
U ntaught by man, the clustering vines climb up, 
And. mantling round the monarch oak, spread wide 
Their green festoons, with flowers oubeoideved rich. 
Deep musing here, might Homer sit, and tune 
H s golden harp to [lium fallen; or Pore 
Such forests sing as W indsor never waved. 

As swe lling bree Zes o’er the FE~olian chords 
Bring the full tide of rapturous delight, 
So too. assemb led sweets awake the soul 
Loh armony through every tingling nerve; 
And sé nsibility to rt ipture warms. 
Oh. bi 3" fane y, rest thee here a while, 
Call down the G: nius of these reverend woods! 
T .thv blest shades, O fair Cotumsia, come! 
Or bear me hence, upon thine Eagle wing, 
To where, if yet with lavish ha. d thou pour’st 
More blooming beauties, in some hidden wild 
Than these more fair—fairer than human eye 
Has e’er beheld, then thy Kentucky yields. 
Beside Ohio’s wide, expanding stream, 
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Perhaps of aged oaks, and maples high, 
Full charged with hquid sweets, thou twin’st a bower, 
Full opening pendent o’er the silvery maze! 
Oh, thither bear me, where the crystal pours 
O’er Louisville’s bright marble bed its streams. 
Here first in toam it thunders o’er the rocks, 
And hideous sweeps the trembling vessels down, 
Which thence some hundred tranquil miles had saile d, 
And down may gently sail some hundred more, 
And kiss the Mississippi? s golden wave— 
That wondrous stream, flowing from thousand founts 
Which burst, unseen, in wilds untrod by man, 
>Midst piny mountains yet unknown in song, 
Though everlasting verdure crowns their heads. 
Not e’en bright Italy, boast of :very muse, 
Smiles neath a fairer sky. Columbia, say 
What thrilling rapture met the sparkling view 
Of thine adventurous son, with sight of land! 
How swell’d his breast! Sweet sympathy yet brings 
Mine eye, mine ears, the tears and loud huzzas 
Of late desponding sailors. Almighty power, 
Who from high heaven in prescient vision beamed 
O’er unknown seas to this new smiling world, 
Pour bright o’er me thine all-enlivening ray, 
That I its worth to distant realms may spread. 
Thou star-girt Virgin, deign thy kindling glances! 
Stay on yon amber cloud thy glittering wing, 
While I thy constellations number o’er! 
Increasing star by star, unfolding states 
Ye beam in prospect on my wondering sight. 
Your torests open, young plantations shine, 
New towns rear up their walls; gay Plenty reigns 
And Peace in her right hand her ensign waves. 
Already has this smiling, infant land 
Great Britain’s proud dominion quash’d, and sent 
Her Lion howling o’er the Atlantic waves. 
So young Alcides;—when the serpent dread 
Hissed round his cradle, and his limbs embraced, 
The waking boy their hideous volumes crushed; 
They hissed no more, nor darted forked stings. 
hus may this last found world show all the old 
How godlike Liberty ennobles man, 
And humble Worth outshines an empty name! 
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UYLKILL, AND ITS SEATS, 


SY THE SAME. 


ON THE RIVE 


ie} 


How oft, fair ScuvyLKiLi, wing’d by airy dreams, 

My fervid fancy haunts thy windine streams, 

Sees all the beauties of thy flowery shores, 

And meets wa friends my glowing soul adores! 

The well known seats with kindling warmth I view, 

Look round thy banks, and still imagine new; 

| tately bridge, which spans thy azure tide, 

The riv: | barks. that o’er thy billows ride. 

»M | blue mist see so gently elide away 

To Delaware’s far-off refulgent bay. 

But ah, fair stream, when o’er thy meadows green, 

On breezy heights the Woodland bowers* are seen, 

Those domes so dear to every feeling muse, 

What tears of joy mv streaming eyes suffuse! 

Glad Memory then recording rolls unwinds, 

And shows the treasures of congenial minds, 

» row blest the precious moments roll, 

While Hamrron commingles soul with soul. 

Enamoured dreams! could you but realize 

= ese rapiurous VISION 5 10 my walxit nee ye S. 

With what new bliss on those bright gems I’d FAZE, 
his walls. and reund his mansion blaze! 

Thou peerless Queen" of < Columbia’s seats, 

With him, how sweet to trace thy green retreats; 

Round hill and * Acar fanned by breezy air, 

With him who bid thee rise so passing fair, 

van round, and drink the balmy gales, 

His ever-blooming world of sweets exhales! 

Exotics rare his ceaseless bounty brings 

From Gades, round the world, to Ganges’ springs. 

What Orient sweets his numerous bowers distill, 

And fragrance waft o’er Anna’s sacred hill! 

Through vistas thence, how many a prospect shines 

Ot hills, dales, streams, and undulating iines! 

Bright Art with Nature round the distance plays; 

Here om invites you, through her devious maze, 

Which.stepby step, the wanderer’s fo theguiles: 

Bewildei ing lone, he tries her tangling wiles 

In 3 ‘ld amaze now turns bim round and round, 

And hears the city’s tinkling bells resound; 
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Now, listening, hears the bird’s love-warbling charm, 
The flock’s wild murmur from the distent farm. 
And chariots thundering o’er the ridge below. 
Lost, and more lost, he knows not where to go: 
Sill wondering more, when once he sees the skies 
Where all the magic lengti: of labyrinth hes. 

How sweet from this fair hill the wide survey, 
When eve ning’s golden light the domes display, 
When Philade |phia’ s turrets seem to burn. 


} ‘ ' 
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And seems to Hprekgion round its hundred tstes. 

As on you trace ti:e lawn’s lo yrVs xy shaven muZzt a 

Del ‘lusive change ‘ee thousand scenes displays. 

Here all is gloomy, solemn, wild, and still, 

Save the soft murmur of yon busy mill; 

And, bursting from the rocks in gurgling sighs, 

A living stream the hermitage supp ies, 

With sweet embrace a lovely isiand laves, 

Falls o’er its brim, and joins with Schuylkill’s waves. 
Fair scenes of bliss, where oft, while Nature sleeps, 
‘My Fancy wild, her loveliest viils keeps! 

Delusions fair.—alas, too soon the morn 

Your charm dissolves, and leaves me here forlorn. 
Were Hamilton, like me, in wilds like these to mourn, 
Oh, with what rapture would his eyes return, 

To see those domes, his own creaticn. shine! 

And oh, to see once more such bliss, be mine! 


SONG. 
BY THE ‘ AME. 


1. 
O, were my love this fragrant Rose, 
In all its modest biushes drest, 
W ere I the Dew cool eve bestows, 
To glisten on her downy breast, 


9) 
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Then blest! to breathe etherial joys 
Amidst the silky crimson blooms, 

ynd with the precious sier's irise, 
When morn my seat of bliss illumes! 
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Then, ’mid the limpid realms of hight, 


With Morn’s soft blusii those sweets I'd blend, 
And, stealing through the veil of Night, 
On that dear breast again descend. 
en ere 
LA B\GaTELLE. 

Boileau, when malignity pointed its satire against him, said, 
“T think myself an enchanted hero, on whom the enemy’s darts 
make little or no impression, for they do not reach my vulnera- 
ble part,” meaning perhaps his prefaces and other prose write 
ings. Hecalls Aim a poet, who can, by his manner, dignify tri- 
fles, and gives us, as a specimen of this happy faculty, the fol 


lowing selection from an unknown writer. 


La charmante Bergere, 
Ecoutant ses dscours, 

D’ une main menagere 
Alloit filant toujours; 

Et doucement atteinte 

D’ une si tendre plainte, 

Fit tomber, par trois fois, 

Le fuseau de ses doigts. 


TRANSLATION BY MR. BECK. 

The Shepherdess so fair, 

His plaintive murmurs hearing, 
Kept whirling, void of care, 

Her bobbins, nothing fearing. 
But ah, how soon his thrilling sighs 
Won he *r soft soul by sweet surprize, 
And thrice, as by some magic spell, 


The spindle from her fingers fell. 
i 6 Gare 
EPIGRAM. 
ON THE LOSS OF A FRIEND. 
i have done; nor the loss of a friend can regret, 
Who even La favouring managed to frét me— 


Do you think Pm a iEne-phe ce, to click howe’er sef?* 
If J am, Ill be hissed if an Idiot shall set me! 


i 
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ONE WORD AND ONLY ONE. 
To E. 


God bless you! with solicitude, 

Breath’d from a heart that’s kind and good, 

Might melt, methinks, the very prude, 
And touch e’en her with feelings human— 

Then why should not E**** know 

A friendly heart salutes her so, 

And warmly wishes—God bless you! 


And keep you! noble, generous woman! 
OSCAR. 


A DREAM. 


l 


A dream I had the other day, 

’Twill make you laugh, my love, to hear it; 
So strange ly wild was fancy’s play, 

No maniac’s vision e’er came near it. 


9 


aad 


I dreamt (how weak!) I might confide 
With unsuspecting, fond reliance, 
Upon the Friend I long had tried, 

And bid the power of change defiance. 


3 
I thought that truth the world possest, 
‘That honour was not quite a notion: 


I thought the hand that warmly prest, 
Was prompted by some kind emot.on. 


4 


I thought the smile that lights the face, 
Had with the heart some slight connexion: 
I fancied that the fond embrace, 

Was still the offspring of affection. 


5 


I thought that woman’s heart was made 
The seat of kind and generous passion, 
And not by envious feelings swayed, 

The cheated fool of wealth and fashion. 
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6 
I thought the glance from Alfred’s eye, 
The smile o’er every feature stealing, 
The honest blush—the deep-drawn sigh— 


Betray’d a soul of nobles: feeling. 


7 


Thus FRIENDSHIP, HONOUR, TRUTH, and LOVE, 
Conspired to form my dream Elysian; 

And long did vagrant fancy rove, 

And revel in the blissful vision. 


8 


But dreams, of texture all too slight, 
Soon by reality are banished; 

The happy phantoms took their flight, 

I woke to truth—and all were vanished! 


9 
I look’d in lost despondence round, 
To seek the forms my dreams had painted; 
A cold and heartless werld t found, 
By love unblest, by falsehood tainted, 


10 
To friendsh ip and to feeling dead, 
A waste Of tolly and contusion: 
I sorrowed o’er the vision fled, 
And wish d again my blest delusion. 


il 
And shall it not return a: ain? 
Return to cheat and bless me? Never! 
No! the fend wish is wild and vain; 
Dreams, vanish’d once, are gone forever! 


LA 
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